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OUTER-PARK SYSTEMS OF AMERICA 


BY ANDREW WRIGHT CRAWFORD 


The dawn of the twentieth century 
has discovered a movement that is rich 
with promise for urban life. The desire 
for civic beauty is upon us; not the 
effeminate, anemic beauty whose deli- 
cate existence depends on artificial light 
and air, but the vigorous, full-blooded 
beauty of nature herself. For this 
movement for parks means that each 
and every man, woman, and child shall 
be able to go to nature at will; that 
nature in all her glory shall be accessi- 
ble, yes and easily accessible, from what- 
soever quarter one may inhabit. One 
great park in one quarter will not suf- 
fice. Each section must have its park, 
and the way to it must be made attrac- 
tive. It will not do to go to nature’s 
heart through dinginess and come 
back through squalor. The beauty 
of the park must be suggested by the 
parkway. 

It was this desire that was conceived 
in the last decade of the last century. 
It was realized in one instance. ‘That 
realization led to the fulfilment of an- 
other dream. A third ideal seemed 


possible, the attempt was made, and 
success was achieved. And so achieve- 
ment has followed achievement until 
the City Beautiful is no longer dreamed 
about; it is planned. It is no longer 
proposed in the abstract; it is secured 
in the concrete. 

In 1893 there seemed to be no harm 
in allowing a few enthusiasts to show 
what might be done in the way of mak- 
ing a plan for an outer-park system for 
Boston. The plan was drawn. It 
showed the surprising possibilities of the 
environs of Boston. The Metropolitan 
Park Commission was thereupon ap- 
pointed, and since 1894 has been carry- 
ing out the suggestions of the prelimi- 
nary commission, until now Boston and 
its suburbs have the greatest park system 
in this country, and perhaps the most 
comprehensive in the world. Within 
eleven miles of the State House, the area 
covered by the Metropolitan district, 
there are thirty-nine different municipal 
corporations. In order to secure a com- 
pletely codrdinated system it was neces- 
sary that each one of these different 
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communities should be compelled to 
bear its proportion of the expense. 
When a park system is proposed for any 
other city there are always individuals 
who claim that whatever other cities 
have done, their difficulties were as 
nothing compared with the difficulties 
that beset the particular municipality. 
It is always the cry. When one remem- 
bers this barrier that confronted the 
Metropolitan Park Commission of Bos- 
ton at the very outset—this barrier of 
the whims and wishes and opposition 
of all these differing towns and villages— 
the difficulties in the way of other cities 
seem surmountable with comparatively 
little effort. 

The Metropolitan system does not 
include the local parks of the various 
municipal corporations within the dis- 
trict. The corporation of Boston has 
2,389 acres. Many of the thirty-eight 
other cities and towns have extensive 
holdings of their own. The object of 
the Metropolitan Park Commission was 
to connect these scattered holdings by 
parkways, and to add to them large res- 
ervations in the outlying districts. To 
December 1, 1903, the commission had 
expended $11,196,841, over three-fifths 
of which was spent for the land. And 
yet more. The Legislature of 1903 
then directed a completion of the Met- 
ropolitan Parks system by making the 
additional appropriation of $3,000 000, 
subject to the provision that $300,000 
only should become available in each of 
the ensuing five years. The reserva- 
tions under the care of the Metropol- 
itan Commission contain 9,247 acres; it 
has constructed fifteen miles of park- 
way connecting links, and has title to 
the land for ten miles more. An addi- 
tion of another ten miles is officially 
proposed and will, in all likelihood, be 
secured. With the park holdings of 
Boston, and the other cities and towns 
included in the Metropolitan district, 
there are within eleven miles of the 
State House 15,175 acres of parks. 
The grand total of cost of land and 


improvements of both the local and the 
Metropolitan systems within the district 
is $33,275,052. The average annual 
cost of maintenance of both local and 
Metropolitan systems is $521,465, about 
evenly divided between the two. 

The park system embraces the five 
most prominent features of the country 
around Boston. These are the three 
river valleys and the two highlands. Of 
the latter, one is the Middlesex Fells, 
covering 1,883 acres; and the other the 
Blue Hills Reservation, covering 4,855 
acres, and situated eleven miles from the 
State House. The system also includes 
reservations along the ocean front, which 
are particularly popular with the inhabit- 
ants of Boston. One park is connected 
by a parkway with another park con- 
tinuously. This is what is meant by a 
park “‘system.’’ The northern portion 
of the system has no connection with 
the southern portion, although each divi- 
sion is thoroughly linked into a codrdi- 
nated series of parks and parkways. 
The connection between the two por- 
tions will probably be made by a park- 
way leading from the Harvard Bridge, 
across Cambridge and Summerville, to 
the Fellsway. The reservation along 
the south bank of the Charles River 
will be continued by the Boston Park 
Commission eastwardly to the Charles- 
bank playground. 

This playground is the most admi- 
rably fitted up of Boston’s public play- 
grounds. It is important to note that 
during exactly the period that Boston 
was acquiring its extended outer-park 
system, it was also securing in the con- 
gested sections fifteen children’s play- 
grounds, so classified in official reports. 
The great idea has helped, not hindered, 
the less imposing one. They are cor- 
relative. An outer-park system will in 
a few years become an inner system. 
The preservation of places of natural 
beauty should go hand in hand with the 
destruction of wretched hovels to make 
way for playgrounds. The movement 
is for a comprehensive system of open 
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AN ARCHWAY IN DELAWARE PARK 


Buffalo has nearly completed the inner ring of a park system, tying together sixteen 
large and small parks, squares, circles, and terraces. 


spaces, both within and without the 
thickly built-up sections of cities. 

In the same year that Boston began 
the acquisition of its system, a scheme of 
surrounding parks and boulevards was 
suggested for Kansas City. By 1901 it 
was largely acquired, and some exten- 
sions have since been made. The prin- 
ciple of this system is the same as that 
of Boston and of the outer-park systems 
that are being acquired elsewhere. The 
example of Kansas City has been con- 
tagious, and has helped greatly to spread 
the park movement through the nation. 
Kansas City has ten and a half miles of 
completed parkways, and land has been 
secured for about sixteen miles more. 
The total park and parkway acreage is 
over two thousand acres, and the total 
cost approximately $4,000,000. There 
is a central public playground for ath- 


letic and all outdoor games, which is to 
be equipped with horizontal bars, swings, 
and other popular athletic paraphernalia. 

Political boundaries are disregarded. 
In opening his report on a park system 
for Ottawa—the movement is interna- 
tional—Mr. Frederick G. Todd says: 
“Your Commission being appointed by 
the Dominion Government, the scheme 
for parks and general improvements for 
the capital must be of a national char- 
acter, and I have therefore paid but lit- 
tle attention to the purely arbitrary 
boundaries of city, town, or province, 
but have been guided alone by what 
would seem to be a wise provision for 
future parks and boulevards, commen- 
surate with the importance of the capi- 
tal city of the Dominion.’’ The park 
system that is being advocated by forty 
civic organizations—which have joined 
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forces under the defining title, “‘ Organ- 
izations Allied for the Acquisition of a 
Comprehensive Park System for Phila- 
delphia’’—will require the codrdinate 
action of three counties. An example 
of an inter-city park system is that which 
is being gradually acquired by St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. The Kansas City 
system is a city-county system, action by 
Jackson County having been necessary 
to complete it. The Palisades Park, 
which will preserve fifteen miles of the 
famous Palisades of the Hudson, four 
miles of which have already been 
secured, is the result of inter-State 
action by New York and New Jersey. 
The Niagara Falls Park is the result of 
the international cooperation of the sov- 
ereign State of New York and the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The Palisades Inter-State Park will, 
because of its situation, necessarily form 
a portion of the park system of enlarged 
Greater New York. In the old city of 


New York, now called the Borough of 
Manhattan, considerable progress has 
been made in the acquisition of breath- 
ing spaces on the East Side, which have 
been turned into playgrounds; but the 
idea of a park system has also been 
adopted, and the famous Riverside Drive 
is being gradually extended northward, 
and is planned to reach a proposed park 
covering the wooded slopes along the 
banks of the river at the northernmost 
end of Manhattan Island. This park 
will be almost completely linked by 
parks, already secured, with Central 
Park. The Bronx, a portion of Greater 
New York, has a park system already in 
existence. One of its parkways is four 
hundred feet wide and two miles in 
length; another is six hundred feet wide 
and one mile in length; while Greater 
New York has in the Bay Ridge Park- 
way of Brooklyn the widest parkway in 
existence, its width varying from three 
hundred feet to the great maximum of 


Photograph by Arthur Hay 


WASHINGTON PARK IN WINTER 


Springfield, Illinois, is just beginning the acquirement of a system. Instead of 
concentrating park improvements on one large area, the trustees declare that 
the citizens in various quarters ‘‘ are entitled to the advantages and benefits of a 
park in their vicinity’’—which is the dominating principle of a park ‘‘ system.”’ 
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nine hundred feet. Most famous of 
Brooklyn’s parkways is the Ocean Park- 
way two hundred and ten feet wide 
throughout its length of five miles, 
which leads to Coney Island from Pros- 
pect Park, the central axis of Brooklyn’s 
system. It is proposed to secure an 
ocean front at Rockaway as large as 
Central Park. 

Within easy access of Wall Street 
lies the Essex County park system of 
New Jersey, the most extensive county 
system in the country. In 1896 there 
were but twenty-six acres of park land 
in that county. There are now three 
thousand five hundred acres, and four 
miles of parkways, the beginning of an 
extensive system of park connecting- 
links. In Essex County, Newark and 
the Oranges are situated. The Park 
Commission of Hudson County, in 
which lies Jersey City, is at this writing 
just preparing its first annual report. 

A phenomenon of municipal growth 
in Europe in the last century was the 
widening of old streets and the opening 
of new ones through old sections. This 
phenomenon is now being reproduced 
in this country—in some measure the 
result of the desire for the City Beauti- 
ful. In New York a Commission has 
been appointed, part of whose duties is 
the study of ways to improve the city 
plan; and several streets are being wid- 
ened and new ones planned as approaches 
to new East River bridges. In Phila- 
delphia two miilion dollars have lately 
been voted to begin the acquisition of 
the Fairmount Park Parkway, which 
will bring the park of that name to the 
centre of the city by a diagonal route— 
for the want of diagonals is the serious 
defect of William Penn’s plan. Simi- 
larly, in St. Paul the Park Commission 
has approved .a plan providing for the 
gradual acquisition of three approaches 
to its new State capitol. 

Another duty of the Commission on 
the improvement of New York is to 
show where to locate civic centres— 
that is, open public places surrounded 


by public buildings. The most distin- 
guished movement in this direction so 
far undertaken, with the exception of 
the proposed improvement of Washing- 
ton, is that which contemplates the 
realization of the group plan for the 
city of Cleveland. In 1893 Chicago 
amazed the American people by its 
great Court of Honor. The public 
awoke to find an ideal in staff which 
would last for six months. If for six 
months, why not for six years? why not 
for six centuries? So Cleveland, a 
neighboring city, is actually at work on 
another Court of Honor, this one in 
solid marble—at work, mind you. Its 
plan is to group five or six public and 
semi-public buildings around a mall, 
with an esplanade cutting the mall at 
right angles, the esplanade commanding 
a view of the beautiful blue waters of 
Lake Erie. In addition, Cleveland has 
secured in recent years a park and park- 
way which extend about one-fourth of 
the way around the city from a lake- 
shore park on its eastern side. It is 
proposed to continue it to a water-front 
park on the west. 

This thing is alive. For instance, 
a letter has recently come from the 
assistant city engineer of Hartford, say- 
ing ‘‘there is a project on foot, in this 
city, for the enlargement of Bushnell 
Park where the State capitol now 
stands; and the grouping, on and 
around this enlarged civic centre, of a 
proposed State armory and arsenal. and 
other buildings, with the laying out of 
two new avenues. There is a great 
opportunity for a step in the right direc- 
tion now, here in Connecticut.” 

It is a characteristic of the movement 
that the water-front of our cities is 
becoming more and more appreciated. 
The general plan is to preserve the 
valleys of small streams in their entirety, 
and to construct artificial embankments 
along rivers, so building them that they 
shall not interfere with the business 
of the railroads and quays which have 
usually appeared on the scene. This 
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is one of the stated objects of the park 
movement in Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington, and*one of the studies which 
the Improvement Commission of New 
York is undertaking. It is generally 
true also of the proposals that have 
been made for other cities. Providence 
and Baltimore have just secured reports 
on proposed park systems in which the 
preservation of the valleys of streams is 
the predominant feature. The Muni- 
cipal Art Society of Baltimore secured 
the services of Frederick Law Olmsted, 
whose report, which was published in 
June of this year, recommends twenty- 
four new small parks covering two 
hundred and four acres, additions to 
existing parks of three hundred and 
twenty acres, the acquisition of fifty- 
eight miles of formal and valley park- 
ways, in widths varying from two 
hundred feet to a quarter of a mile, 
and with yet larger outlying reservations. 


The Olmsted brothers were likewise 
employed to prepare plans for connecting 
the parks of Louisville with each other, 
and for securing park systems for Port- 
land, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. 
These reports are scarcely a year old. 
The report of the King’s Highway 
Commission of St. Louis, on a contin- 
uous connection between its principal 
parks, was presented in March, 1903. 

Other cities have park systems partly 
acquired. Through the heart of Omaha 
a parkway has been secured in the last 
few years, and it is proposed to obtain 
other and larger parks in the outlying 
sections, connecting them with the 
system so far constructed. Five miles 
of a surrounding parkway are now in 
use in Toledo. In Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, the parks of the system have been 
practically secured, and their connection 
by parkways is just beginning. One 
link will probably be opened this summer. 


Photograph by Andrew Wright Crawford 


A VISTA IN PENNYPACK PARK 


Forty organizations—official, business, art, professional, philanthropic, educational, and 
local improvement—have joined forces under the title ‘‘ Organizations Allied for 
the Acquisition of a Comprehensive Park System for Philadelphia.’’ 
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a Photograph by Andrew Wright Crawford 
ALONG TACONY CREEK, PHILADELPHIA 


The preservation of the entire valleys of the smaller streams, and the construction 
of artificial embankments along traffic-laden rivers are principal objects 
of the park movement, especially in Washington, Baltimore, 
Providence, Philadelphia, and Harrisburg. 


Springfield, Illinois, and Springfield, 
Massachusetts, are at work, as are 
many of the smaller cities. One that 
has made _ considerable progress is 
Harrisburg, where fifty public-spirited 
citizens secured the services of Mr. 
Warren H. Manning in planning a 
park system two or three years ago, 
and about half of his recommendations 
have already been carried out. 

In Buffalo one of the most complete 
systems has been acquired, and one that 
offers great variety, due to its admirable 
city plan, which spreads out in the 
shape of a fan from Niagara Square, 
the centre of the city. 

The boulevards of Chicago were 
perhaps the best known of any in the 
country until the last few years, but 
Chicago has been very backward in the 
acquisition of the small parks and play- 
grounds that form a city’s lungs, and of 
the great parks that, on account of 


their size, are generally called ‘“‘country”’ 
parks. It has sharply realized this 
recently, and is in a fair way to remedy 
its want. Mr. J. F. Foster, general 
superintendent of the South Park 
Commission, thus epitomizes the situa- 
tion: ‘* The North Side Commissioners 
have authority to expend one-half mil- 
lion dollars for small parks or playgrounds. 
The West Side Commissioners have 
also been authorized to expend one 
million, and the South Park Commis- 
sioners one million. The South Park 
Commissioners have also been author- 
ized to expend three million dollars in 
the acquiring and improvement of larger 
parks. These funds are available, and 
will be used, without delay, by the 
South Park Commissioners at any rate, 
in the carrying out of the intention of 
the law. Fourteen new parks have 
been selected, the land has largely been 
purchased, and the plans of most of 
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them have been adopted. The presi- 
dent of the Board of County Commis- 
sioners has appointed a committee of 
members of the County Commissioners, 
the different park boards, the Common 
Council, and public-spirited citizens, 
for the purpose of taking what steps 
are necessary to bring about the estab- 
lishment of an outer system of park 
reservation, something similar to that 
existing about Boston.’? Mr. Dwight 
Heald Perkins has been employed to 
prepare such a park system, both by the 
city of Chicago and Cook County. 

An exceptionally encouraging sign is 
that business organizations are among 
the leaders in this advance. It is the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce that 
is principally responsible for the adop- 
tion of that city’s group plan. It was 
due to the Merchants’ Association of 
San Francisco that last November there 
was an affirmative popular vote on a loan 
of two million dollars for the acquire- 
ment of parks, a portion of which will 
link Golden Gate Park with the Pre- 
sidio, a government reservation. The 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, the Mer- 
chants’ and Travelers’ Association, and 
the Retail Grocers’ Association are 
among the forty organizations agitating 
a complete system for Philadelphia; and 
the Trades League joined in a meeting 
held this spring to further the move- 
ment. Similarly, the Queens County 
Board of Trade, the Metropolitan Ave- 
nue Board of Trade, and the West End 
Board of Trade are three of twenty- 
three organizations that have formed 
“The United Civic Associations of the 
Borough of Queens,’’ among the objects 
of which is the acquisition of a park 
system combined with “a broad-minded 
development of the city plan’”’ of that 
portion of Greater New York. The 
Staten Island Chamber of Commerce a 
year ago presented a report on a pro- 
posed park system of four thousand 
acres for that residential section of the 
metropolis. 

Reference has already been made to 


Mr. Todd’s report on a park system for 
Ottawa. It is with satisfaction that 
we read therein that considerable has 
been said recently about Ottawa being 
made the ‘‘ Washington of the North.”’ 
The expert declares : ‘‘ Washington had 
the good fortune to be well planned 
before a single house was built, and to 
this fact is due much of its beauty; for 
there is hardly a city in the world today 
possessing a more perfect street plan 
than Washington. With a natural loca- 
tion which cannot be compared with 
that of Ottawa, with no grand natural 
features such as the Rideau and Chau- 
diére Falls, the original plan of Wash- 
ington took advantage of every natural 
feature which the location possessed, 
and made the most of it ; and from this 
plan has evolved a beautiful city.”’ 

It was for the improvement of this, 
our national capital, so well planned, 
that the Senate in 1901 passed a resolu- 
tion directing the Committee on the 
District of Columbia to consider and 
report plans for the development and 
improvement of the entire park system 
of the District. The committee was 
empowered to employ experts, and the 
result was a commission composed of 
the most eminent men in the country in 
the work of civic embellishment: Messrs. 
Daniel H. Burnham, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., Charles F. McKim, and 
Augustus St. Gaudens. 

The Commission appointed by the 
Senate presented its report on January 
15, 1902, and the twentieth century 
raised the curtain higher. Fuller light 
on the science of the beautiful in city 
building was let in. The ideal is here 
presented. Now to realize it—what- 
ever red tape may have been observed 
or not observed in the appointment of 
the Commission! That sin of omission 
or commission was not its sin, and does 
not affect the validity of its recom- 
mendations in any sense. 

The Commission’s report directs at- 
tention to the original plan of Washing- 
ton drawn by L’Enfant, Washington, 
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and Jefferson; and to the result of that 
plan in Washington as it istoday. Check- 
ered though its beauty is, no other city 
has such an opportunity in the plan upon 
which the streets are laid. That plan 
is the usual gridiron system of streets, 
but very generously relieved by many 
diagonal avenues leading from particu- 
lar foci. The most important focus is 
the national capitol, from which twelve 
thoroughfares radiate. The White 
House is an another important focus. 
And other foci are marked by circular or 
square parks, which, located precisely at 
street intersections, present attractive 
vistas as one approaches them. 

Many of the public buildings of 
Washington are surrounded by grounds 
that are incidentally open to the public, 
and these with existing parks cover 
about five thousand five hundred acres. 
One detail may be noticed—that there 
are no less than two hundred and sev- 
enty-five small triangular or circular 
grass plots, whose existence is due to 
the number of diagonal avenues on the 
plan. They lend themselves greatly to 
the embellishment of a city; and the 
beauty of Massachusetts Avenue, which 
stretches across the whole northern 
portion of Washington, is largely due to 
their existence. 

These are some of the advantages 
that the commission had to begin with. 
It is not my purpose here to enter into 
a discussion of the proposed park be- 
tween the capitol and the White House, 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the Poto- 
mac. The wide plazas, the beautiful 
architectural constructions, the water- 
falls, fountains, and canals, the Lincoln 
memorial, the monument to the heroes 
of the nation, the memorial bridge, the 
Washington monument as the dominat- 
ing feature of the entire development of 
the mall—all this has been discussed in 
many articles, and approval has been 
writ large. The beauty of the concep- 
tion caught and held the imaginative 
attention of the public to the exclusion 
of the equally notable, interesting, and 
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comprehensive scheme for an outer-park 
system, a scheme that has a larger educa- 
tional value than the mall plan because 
the idea of the latter can be adopted only 
to a small extent in other cities, which 
cannot draw upon the wealth of the 
entire country. But all municipalities 
can acquire outer-park systems if they 
act in time, if they take ground before 
its value makes the cost prohibitive. 
And, even if they delay, the cost will 
compel them merely to go further afield 
for their encircling chains; but they 
will have lost some opportunities, and 
the distance from the heart of the city 
to the country parks will be the greater, 
and therefore the latter will be less 
easily accessible. 

It is, however, important to note the 
very encouraging action of Congress in 
conjunction with the officers of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, whereby the real- 
ization of the most essential feature of 
this proposed mall section is insured, 
namely, the removal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tracks, which now run 
across it. The key to the development 
of the mall section has thus been secured. 
But this same action at one and the 
same time insures another great im- 
provement. The Baltimore and Ohio 
tracks now cross Massachusetts Avenue 
not far from the capitol, making the one 
ugly stretch in that distinguished thor- 
oughfare. These, likewise, are to be 
removed and a great semi-circular plaza 
is to be laid out with the avenue as the 
diameter. One hundred feet north of 
the avenue, set so far back in order to 
insure a full view of its main facade, a 
monumental Union Station is in course 
of erection. In the future the first 
vision of Washington will be of this 
plaza, with the dome of the capitol two 
or three blocks away at the end of 
Delaware Avenue. 

With this splendid beginning toward 
the realization of the mall plan it is 
astonishing that a backward step should 
almost have been taken. The width of 
the mall, as recommended by the Com- 
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mission after an exceedingly close study, 
is to be eight hundred and ninety feet. 
It was proposed that the new building for 
the Department of Agriculture should 
be placed so that this width would be 
cut down to six hundred feet, rendering 
impossible of execution the Commis- 
sion’s plan of a tapis vert with four 
rows of American elms on each side. 
The proposal seems to have been aban- 
doned, but the danger is sure to recur 
again with other buildings unless the 
Newlands-Powers bill is passed. That 
bill provides that no building shall be 
erected within four hundred and forty- 
five feet of a line drawn from.the centre 
of the dome of the capitol to the centre 
of the Washington monument. Surely 
the bill will pass finally and the entire 
plan be carried out ! 

The report of the Commission sug- 
gests, obviously enough, the continu- 
ance of the plan of securing small tri- 
angular parks, saying: “Distributed 
with the same wise foresight as was 
shown by the founders of the city, and 
with equal liberality, there should be 
some ten or twelve hundred in the out- 
lying district.’’ 

The built-up portion of Washington 
is bounded by three watercourses, the 
Potomac constituting its southwestern 
boundary, the Anacostia River its south- 
eastern, and Rock Creek its north- 
western. The recommendations of the 
Commission, if adopted, will give con- 
tinuous parks and parkways along all 
three, preserving the Rock Creek valley 
in its entirety, and fully half of the 
Anacostia flats. The latter is import- 
ant from the hygienic point of view, 
because Washington’s malaria is chiefly 
due to the mosquitoes that breed there. 
It is proposed to dam this river on the 
line of Massachusetts Avenue, dredging 
out a large portion of the bottom toa 
depth sufficient to prevent the propo- 
gation of the pestiferous insects, and 
filling up the remaining portion with 
the dredged material. A water park, 
with large possibilities of development, 


will thus be obtained. This park will 
be connected on the west, or city side 
of the river, with the mall section by a 
parkway elevated so that it will not 
interfere with the quays on the river 
front, along which it will run. On the 
eastern side of the Anacostia a similar 
elevated parkway is planned to follow 
the river’s edge until it joins the Poto- 
mac, whence a river road continues the 
drive southwardly for three or four 
miles to the almshouse grounds. Here 
it will climb the hills and return along 
the crests thereof to the northern portion 
of the Anacostia Park, passing several 
forts on the way and affording a panor- 
amic view of the city and the entire 
valley of the Potomac. Across the 
hills to the north of Washington it is 
planned to secure two series of parks 
and parkways, the northernmost of 
which will pass several more forts. 
This drive will lead to the Rock Creek 
valley, a portion of which is now a 
park, and continue on to the Potomac, 
passing more forts. These forts were 
built during the Civil War for the 
protection of Washington. Their com- 
manding elevations make them particu- 
larly desirable for public use, and the 
proposed ‘‘Fort Drive’ will connect 
them with each other and the Rock 
Creek and Anacostia Parks. It is also 
proposed to extend Rock Creek Park 
down to the Potomac, and to open three 
or four parkways across the watershed 
between the valleys of the Potomac 
and that creek. One important sug- 
gestion of the Commission is that a 
parkway shall follow the banks of the 
Potomac to the Great Falls, ‘‘one of 
the greatest cataracts of our Atlantic 
water-shed’’; and that another shall 
run eastwardly to link Washington with 
Mt. Vernon. The adoption of these 
recommendations would give Washing- 
ton about eight thousand acres of park 
land, joined by parkways sixty-five 
miles in length. 

The system thus conceived is well 
balanced, equitable in the distribution 
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of open spaces, noble in the possibilities 
of development. But the realization of 
it in its entirety depends on prompt 
action by Congress. An important 
connection is the proposed Rock Creek 
parkway leading from the mall along 
the course of the creek to the park. 
The valley is being encroached upon on 
all sides, and if it is to be secured at all 
it should be secured at once. Other 
portions of the plan are likewise threat- 
ened by building operations. 

There is nothing so important to the 
advance of the general movement for 
urban improvement in this country as 
the early adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of this commission. Its educational 
effects will be extensive. No city, how- 


ever embellished, can exert so wide- 
spread an influence. Washington is 
becoming more and more the winter 
residence of wealthy citizens, who can 
by personal generosity reproduce to 
some extent in their native towns and 
cities the ideals existing in the nation’s 
capital. It is the focus to which poli- 
ticians will be drawn in greater and 
greater numbers; and they are men 
who obtain an official residence there 
because they can get things done at 
home, which means that they can secure 
the adoption of more extensive plans of 
improvement than the ordinary indi- 
vidual, however wealthy, can undertake. 
Cosmopolitan in the nationality of its 
inhabitants, Washington is already a 
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THE PROPOSED PARK SYSTEM OF WASHINGTON 


‘‘The system thus proposed for Washington is well-balanced, equitable in the 


distribution of open spaces, noble in the possibilities of development.’’ 


If the 


plan is carried out, as it ought to be, Washington will have 8000 acres of park 
lands and 63 miles of parkways, as against Boston’s existing 15,517 acres of 
park lands, and 25 miles of parkways—which will soon be 35 miles. 
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AS WASHINGTON’S UNION STATION AND PLAZA WILL BE 


The key to the development of the mall was obtained by action of Congress in 
securing the removal of the railroad tracks that run across it. The railroad 
tracks that cross Massachusetts Avenue are also to be removed. The erection 
of the new Union Station makes the third distinct step toward a beautiful 
federal city secured by one act of Congress. 


Mecca for travelers from all over the 
world, and particularly for the citizens 
of this country. Our native visitors 
will become more and more numerous 
with the continued betterment and 
cheapening of transportation; and they 
will do much toward forming the public 
approval and support that is necessary 
to large enterprises. 

The government property in Wash- 
ington is valued at about one-half the 
total valuation of the entire property of 
the city. The government bears one- 
half the expense of administration—an 
arrangement that is only superficially 
fair. The whole country wants the 
capital to represent visibly the wealth 
and greatness, not of the territory of 
the District of Columbia, but of the 
territory of these United States of 
America. Now, to ask the citizens of 
Washington to bear one-half the expense 
of making it so, is manifestly to ask an 
unjust thing. The country wants it, 
and the country can well afford it— 
perhaps the District of Columbia cannot. 
Therefore, let the Federal revenues pay 
much the greater share of the cost of 
these proposed improvements; and let 
the country at large have a just cause 


for satisfaction in having paid for the 
creation of a beautiful Federal city. 

The great movement that has spread 
throughout the country shows that the 
entire nation is ready for such extended 
developments. It sees their utility not 
only from the esthetic, but from the 
business and hygienic points of view. 
Many cities are executing extensive 
plans for outer-park systems, and 
radical schemes are being undertaken 
for the embellishment of their inner 
sections. 

Congress can provide nothing for 
which the future generations of the 
country will thank them more than 
generous funds with which to begin 
the acquisition of the outer-park system, 
as proposed. It cannot be too urgently 
pressed upon the attention of the 
Congress that action withheld now 
may be action withheld forever. The 
possibilities are ample, and_ every- 
thing has been done except to find 
the funds. Let Congress do that 
part, which is its share, and the future 
is assured. 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE MOSQUITO 


By JOHN 


BERNHARDT SMITH 


[Dr. John Bernhardt Smith is Professor of Entomology in Rutgers College and State 


Entomologist of New Jersey. 


Exposition an elaborate exhibit illustrating the 
of combating the pests. —Eprror } 


Man, in the course of his develop- 
ment, has become used to so many 
annoyances and discomforts that he 
tends to resent the suggestion that their 
continuance is not inevitable. So, in- 
stead of welcoming the efforts of the 
misguided individual who endeavors to 
benefit humanity by demonstrating that 
mosquitoes are not a necessity, he laughs 
and abuses him. Exterminate mos- 
quitoes! Preposterous! We have al- 
ways had them, and always will have 
them. Why, they are everywhere! 
They come from every swamp; from 
every pond; from the meadows, the 
marshes, and even the grass and bushes! 
It is only a fool notion ! 

When pressed for details the objector 
is usually obliged to admit that he never 
saw a mosquito larva except, possibly, in 
a rain barrel, and that his conviction is 
based upon nothing more tangible than 
a current belief. Now the truth is that 
mosquitoes do not breed everywhere ; and 
while they may be distributed in annoy- 
ing numbers over one hundred square 
miles of territory, the entire supply may 
come from an area of less than one 
square mile. Nor do mosquitoes breed 
in or among damp grass or bushes, 
though they do resort to such places for 
shelter. Water they must have for the 
development of the early stages, and 
without suitable water-areas there can 
be no mosquito life. 

The objector may admit this, and 
proceed to point out the innumerable 
ponds, swamps, streams, and other 


uito. 
ife habits of the mosquito and the latest methods 


During the past few years he has achieved a national reputation 
as the leader of the campaign against the — 


He has recently installed at the St. Louis 


water-bodies; to say nothing of salt 
ponds and the like on the salt marshes. 
The idea of spreading oil on all these, 
or filling them up! It would cost mil- 
lions and could never be done! And 
now it is that the troubles of the mos- 
quito crank begin; because he must 
claim that, while mosquitoes cannot 
breed without water, not all water 
breeds mosquitoes. If the listener can 
be gotten to consider this, there is hope 
of converting him to the true faith; if 
he turns away in disgust the case is lost ; 
even seeing will not afterward cause him 
to believe. 

Mosquitoes divide broadly into two 
classes as to breeding habits: those that 
lay eggs on the surface of the water, 
and those that lay them in low, moist 
places where water may be expected to 
come from rains, tides, or other sources. 
This division, while not strictly accurate 
for all, will do very well for the common 
pests that annoy us during the summer; 
and it is of the highest practical impor- 
tance. Only those mosquitoes that lay 
their eggs on the surface can breed in 
permanent bodies of water, and no mos- 
quitoes of this class are great travelers 
or fly far from the place of their birth. 
It is from observations made on the 
habits of these species that the mis- 
chievous statement was derived that no 
mosquito, of any kind, wanders far from 
home. 

Those mosquitoes that lay their eggs 
in moist places are at the mercy of weather 
conditions. The eggs may dry, and re- 
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main so for weeks or months; but when 
water does come the larve or wrigglers 
are out in a few hours—growing almost 
one-fourth their full length in a day. If 
there is water enough to last a week, 
the brood is safe, and adult mosquitoes 
develop; if the pool dries up in less time 
the wrigglers die. Millions of larve 
perish in this way, and it is safe to say 
that not half of all the wrigglers that 
hatch ever reach adult maturity, even 
when their natural enemies are not con- 
sidered. A summer of occasional show- 
ers, giving not over an inch or two of 
water, with drying weather between, 
would keep down mosquitoes of this 
character to the lowest point ; but when 





MALARIAL MOSQUITOES, AND OTHERS 


The upper mosquito belongs to the dangerous malaria-carrying Anopheles 
It may be distinguished from the harmless Culex species, shown 
below it, by its attitude when at rest; its body is held almost at right 
angles to the surface on which it alights, and the hind legs extend high 
in the air beyond the body, while the Culex species holds the body parallei 


species. 


to the surface, with the hind legs curled forwards. 


there are heavy showers at short inter- 
vals, keeping mosquito-pools alive, we 
get a season like that of 1903. Yet, 
though these mosquitoes are so much 
at the mercy of the weather, nature has 
not left them without protection; for 
not all the eggs of one laying hatch the 
first time they become ‘covered with 
water. A goodly percentage lies over 
through a second drying out, and a fair 
number require three or even four cover- 
ings with water before they hatch. It 
is likely also that some eggs of every 
brood lie dormant until the following 
season; for all in this second section go 
through the winter in the egg stage. 

Another peculiarity of this series is 
that many of the species fly 
considerable distances from their 
breeding places, and those that 
breed on the salt marshes all fly 
a long way from home. Add 
to this that the shore species 
are unusually favored by condi- 
tions of water supply, and it 
becomes evident that along the 
middle and south Atlantic coast 
the mosquito problem narrows 
itself down to the control of 
shore breeding-areas. In New 
Jersey the entire pine region is 
supplied from the coast, and 
up to the city of Philadelphia 
the species may and occasionally 
do extend. 

It becomes important, there- 
fore, to learn all about these 
salt-marsh species, and to deter- 
mine how and why they are 
favored above all others. First 
of all, it makes no difference 
to these wrigglers whether the 
water in which they live is salt 
or fresh, and so a high tide will 
serve to develop eggs as well as 
a heavy rain. Throughout the 
preceding summer eggs have 
been laid all over the marshes; 
and some from every brood, 
with all from the last brood, 
have lived over the winter. In 
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early spring high tides and melting 
snows fill every depression, and as 
soon as this water warms up in mid- 
day to sixty degrees or over, the wrig- 
glers appear. They grow slowly now, 
and do not change to adults: until 
May; but they form the nucleus from 
which later swarms are derived. As the 
grass in the marshes grows and becomes 
more dense, it forms an even more 
effective barrier to the little “ killie- 
fish’’ that come up with each tide; so, 
when the late May or early June high- 


number of specimens that develop with- 
in a limited area, few persons recognize 
the fact that breeding is intensive rather 
than extensive. It is not that there is a 
scattering of wrigglers over a large area. 
There is, on the contrary, a concentra- 
tion of specimens within a limited space. 
The best illustration of that was seen 
last year in one of the New Jersey re- 
sorts, where a small pond, with an area 
of 1,894 square feet, produced in one 
brood over ten million, six hundred 
thousand specimens! This will seem 
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MOSQUITO EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS 


The mosquito has attained the dignity of a World’s Fair exhibit. 


Under the direction 


of Professor Smith a complete exhibit has been installed, showing the various 
species and the methods adopted for their extermination. 


tide comes up over the meadows, and 
fills every hole to the highland, the fish 
are barred from a large section of dan- 
gerous breeding-area. The result is 
the undisturbed development of millions 
of mosquito larve; and if a rain fills up 
pools above the high-water line, it means 
such phenomenal broods as developed 
on the Newark marshes in 1903, and as 
appeared in mid-May of this year. 

In speaking of broods, and of the 


almost incredible to those who have 
never seen a really well-populated mos- 
quito-pool; but the estimate was care- 
fully made after hours of work, in which 
every part of the pond was sampled and 
the larve in each sample were counted. 
There were two similar ponds close by, 
and the combined output was quite suf- 
ficient to give the place a full supply. 
If one million mosquitoes are distributed 
among one thousand porches, each will 
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get one thousand examples ; and I need 
not emphasize the fact that even one 
hundred healthy specimens will drive a 
dozen people indoors when they—the 
mosquitoes—are really hungry. It is 
further obvious that when the brood 
from such a pool has emerged, and is 
on the wing, the surroundings for a 
considerable distance will be found to 
be densely populated. 

Just asa relief from so gruesome a 
tale it should be noted that this brood 
of over ten millions was only the sixth 
of the season, and that the introduction 
of a supply of “killies’’ completely pre- 
vented the development of broods seven 
and eight. Given one square foot of 
favorable marsh breeding-area, the mos- 
quito possibility during a normal season 
is forty thousand specimens; and while 
this is terrific and discouraging at first 
view, it is also encouraging in that it 
shows that the elimination of even a 
small pool will have an appreciable effect 
upon the surroundings. The serious 
feature of the problem along the coast 
is that there are miles of uninhabited 
territory, breeding millions of insects 
that travel inland and infest many square 
miles of inhabited country. It is a- 
curious fact in this connection that none 
of the migrating specimens of the com- 
mon species are able to reproduce their 
kind. I have examined hundreds of 
females of C. sollicitans, and have not 
found a single example more than a few 
miles from shore that had even the 
slightest indication of developing ovaries. 
The tendency to migrate, then, seems 
to be characteristic of females that are 
unable to reproduce their kind, and 
replaces the normal mating and egg- 
laying impulse of the properly developed 
individual. Just what advantage the 
species derives from this peculiar char- 
acter is not clear; but were it other- 
wise, even larger stretches would be 
made uninhabitable by the greater mul- 
titude of mosquitoes. 

It is a common belief that all swamps 
are mosquito breeders; but that is by 


no meansthecase. Densely overgrown 
or woodland swamps produce wrigglers 
sparingly, and of species that do not get 
far away from home. In fact, most 
mosquitoes do not like to breed in dark 
places or cold water; and though in the 
pine regions of New Jersey and some 
southern States there are numerous and 
extensive swamps, these are usually of 
little importance in the mosquito prob- 
lem. Open swamp-areas are dangerous 
as a rule, and are especially favorable for 
the malaria carriers. 

One of the most interesting phases of 
the investigation in New Jersey is the 
determination of the fact that many of 
the supposed danger-spots are really 
quite safe. For instance, the cat-tail 
areas in the valley of the Hackensack 
and at the edge of the salt marshes 
breed practically no mosquitoes after the 
first days of early summer, and such as 
develop are not troublesome. Those 
ponds or pools that are covered with 
green scum or duckweed, or become 
filled with the fine green threads of 
Spirogyra, harbor no wrigglers; and no 
breeding ever goes on in permanent 
bodies of water that have fish of any 
kind, other than bottom feeders; pro- 
vided, however, that the borders of the 
pond or stream are sufficiently clean to 
allow the fish to get to the edges. 
Holland, which is cut up by sluggish 
canals in every direction and offers 
apparently ideal breeding places for 
mosquitoes, is practically exempt from 
the pest: first, because the numerous 
canals drain the land perfectly, allowing 
no temporary pools; second, because 
fish and predatory water insects are in 
every ditch; and third, because those 
that are not often used become com- 
pletely covered by vegetable growth. 
This growth is favored by the farmers 
because in late summer, when it tends 
to choke the way, it is dragged out to 
make an excellent fertilizer. 

To understand just why this vegeta- 
tion interferes with the wrigglers it must 
be remembered that, though they live in 
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water only, they, or at least all those 
that produce troublesome adults, must 
get their supply of oxygen from the 
outer air; they cannot take it from the 
water itself. The breathing arrange- 
ment consists of a tube of variable 
length at the end of the body, and at 
the tip of this they have the spiracle or 
opening into the respiratory system. 
Unless the air supply can be renewed at 
short intervals the larva drowns like any 
other terrestrial species. Cover the 
surface of a pool with duckweed, or 
other green ‘‘scum,’’ and life becomes 
impossible. Fill the water with threads 
of Spirogyra and the insects become 
entangled in it, and die from exhaustion. 
Our applications of oil are simply imita- 
tions of nature’s methods; we put ona 
film through which the wriggler cannot 
safely thrust its breathing tube. 

In that series of species in which the 
eggs are laid on the surface of the 
water, the winter is usually passed in 
the adult stage; the specimens hiding 
in hollow trees, under projecting sod 
banks, or in the cellars of our houses. 
There is scarcely a cellar, in a region 
where mosquitoes are found at all, that 
does not have its winter population of 
impregnated females—the males die in 
the fall. To this series belong the 
common house or rain-barrel mosquito, 
and the malaria carriers or “‘ dapple- 
wings.’’ The house mosquito gets its 
name because of its tendency to get 
indoors, and because its favorite breed- 
ing places are found in or about our 
dwellings. Rain barrels or other recep- 
tacles containing water—cisterns, gut- 
ters, sewer basins, and even cess-pools— 
answer equally well, and the water con- 
tained in a broken cup may develop a 
group of three or four hundred. There 
is no place too small and no water too 
foul for this insect. Indoors, it breeds 
in a neglected pail in the cellar, or in a 
forgotten glass or jar of water in the 
pantry; I have even found larve in the 
water tank of a letter-copying press. It 
is easy during the summer to get a 


brood of these insects and to watch 
them to maturity. Fill a pail half full 
of water, put in a little soil and a hand- 
ful of grass or leaves to start bacterial 
and other life, and set this outdoors. 
The chances are that next morning 
there will be from one to half a dozen 
egg-boats on the surface, and in twenty- 
four hours baby wrigglers will be on 
hand. In a week they will be in the 
pupal stage, and then the pail had bet- 
ter be covered with mosquito netting to 
hold the adults. The sexes may be 
readily distinguished, the males having 
large feather-like antennz, while the 
females have them slender with only a 
scant clothing. To balance the male 
adornment the female has a much bet- 
ter developed apparatus for biting; the 
male being so poorly furnished in this 
respect that he is, of necessity, confined 
to a diet of nectar, or exudation from 
plants or fruits. 

The larve or wrigglers of the dapple- 
wings, or Anopheles mosquitoes, differ 
from the common forms of Culex in 
that they normally float on the surface 
of the water, and go beneath only when 
disturbed. In other respects their 
development does not differ to any 
marked extent. 

That these insects are the sole agents 
in transmitting the various forms of 
malarial fevers is now almost universally 
admitted by physicians, and this has 
placed the subject upon a different plane 
from that which it occupied a few years 
ago. So long as mosquitoes were 
merely annoyances to which one became 
more or less accustomed, it was easy to 
dismiss the matter of lessening their 
numbers as unworthy of serious consid- 
eration. Recognized as agents in the 
transmission of disease, the attention of 
sanitarians was directed to the matter; 
and all who studied it at all carefully 
became convinced that control, if not 
actual extermination, is not only possible 
but practicable, and not especially 
expensive. It is a task, however, that 
requires cooperation to obtain satisfac- 
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tory results; and no single community 
can, within the range of any of the 
migratory forms, keep free by work 
done within its own borders alone. 
New Jersey is the first State to pro- 
vide for a systematic study of the prob- 
lem as it exists within her borders, and 
the community is gradually awakening 
to the fact that the outcome of the 
investigation is meant to be practical. 
Though there are no less than thirty- 
five species breeding within the limits of 


During the season of 1903 surveys 
were made at various points along the 
shore: first to determine the breeding- 
areas, and next to map out drainage 
schemes; and the maps, reports, and so 
forth, together with estimates of the 
cost of the work, were sent to the 
municipalities concerned. 

The town of South Orange had been, 
for a year or two previous to the begin- 
ning of the State work, carrying on a 
local campaign under great disadyan- 

















HYDRAULIC DREDGE AT WORK 


This dredge is used along the Jersey coast to pump sand from the channels to be 
spread over the meadows. A machine of this type will drive sand through 
pipes half a mile or more, and will cover several acres in a day. 


the State, only eight are at all trouble- 
some, and four of these breed on the 
salt marshes. Furthermore, the marsh 
breeders constitute more than half of 
her entire mosquito crop, and nearly 
ninety per cent. of the supply in the 
southern and shore counties. This 
made a careful study of the marsh con- 
ditions imperative, and that study forms 
the basis of the statements made 
as to the extent and character of the 
mosquito’s breeding territory. 


tages, yet with marked success consid- 
ering the occasional influx of the salt 
marsh species, whose character and 
source were not then known. The 
results form an object lesson well worth 
the study of Village and other Improve- 
ment Societies. 

In the city of Elizabeth a similar cam- 
paign was started somewhat later, and 
in 1903 the first work was done on the 
salt marshes where, in 1902, I had 
located the principal source of supply 
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for that city. The result was that in a 
territory where millions of mosquitoes 
developed in 1902, practically none de- 
veloped in 1903. Unfortunately, only 
a small sum of money was available, 
and much work was of necessity left 
undone. But the effective character of 
the methods adopted was proved; and 
this was demonstrated to the Newark 
board of health, which, combining 
with the State work, authorized the 
ditching of one of the worst sections of 
the meadow to the east of that city. 
The work was done by a machine at 
the rate of one cent per running foot, 
and the ditches were six inches wide by 
thirty inches deep. Within forty-eight 
hours the area covered by a ditch was 
dry, and no surface water remained later 
in the season for more than twenty-four 
hours. Inthespring of 1904 the ditched 
area showed not a larva, and could be 
crossed in slippers. On the other side 
of the road rubber boots were needed, 
and wrigglers were in countless num- 
bers. The object lesson was startling, 
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A JERSEY MOSQUITO, SLIGHTLY MAGNIFIED 
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and for 1904 the city has arranged to 
have its entire marsh area drained. 

At Monmouth Beach, and on both 
sides of the Shrewsbury River, some 
work had been done with oil and shallow 
ditching in 1903, and so well had this 
served that in the early spring of 1904, 
under supervision of the State investiga- 
tion, about a hundred and fifty thousand 
feet of permanent ditching was put in, 
clearing a large areaon both sides of the 
river. The larve hatched before the 
work began; but as the development 
was slow in the cold water, it was com- 
pleted before they matured; and where 
millions of mosquitoes would have 
emerged in early May, practically none 
reached the adult stage. Furthermore, 
the work is permanent, and nothing 
further will be needed for several years. 
What these communities have done 
others can do. 

Deep narrow ditches are advocated 
because no vegetation develops in them, 
and they remain open for years, though 
the top may be overgrown and almost 
closed. During the severe winter of 
1903-4 the machine ditches on the 
Newark meadow remained open, while 
the shallow, broader ditches were frozen 
solid. The object in salt-marsh work is 
to facilitate the escape of surface water, 
whether it comes from rains or occa- 
sional high tides; and these deep ditches, 
on asoft marsh, drain from thirty to fifty 
feet on each side. Sometimes series of 
little breeding holes occur in an area 
otherwise safe, and these it is easier to 
fill than to ditch. Again, it occasion- 
ally happens that there is a more exten- 
sive depressed area surrounded by a 
ridge, or requiring an unusually long 
ditch to drain; in such a case the de- 
pressed area is drained to the centre, 
where a permanent pond is formed and 
stocked with “‘killies.”’ If the pond is 
so shallow that there is doubt as to its 
lasting powers, a barrel may be sunk in 
the deepest portion and that will afford 
a retreat for the fish in case of an 
unusually long continued drought. 
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It should be thoroughly understood 
that reclamation of salt marshes is not 
the prime object, though the schemes 
already outlined improve them mate- 
rially. The only object is to make 
them mosquito-safe. Reclamation — 
involving dikes, tide-gates, and pump- 
ing stations—is an expensive proceed- 
ing, warranted only when the reclaimed 
land will be unusually valuable; mosquito- 
drainage is cheap, and requires only the 
simplest kind of engineering work. 

There are regions where migratory 
mosquitoes never come, and where 
there is no salt marsh within hundreds 
of miles, which are yet troubled by mos- 
quitoes. In New Jersey, and I suspect 
in most other States, the chief offender 
is the “‘house mosquito,’”’ the species 
that requires attention from every good 
citizen because of the wide range of its 
breeding places. It means, for its con- 
trol, that every man shall keep his back 
yard free from stagnant water; that, if 
a rain barrel or cistern is a necessity, he 
will cover the former and all the open- 
ings to the latter with wire mosquito- 
netting ; and that, where cesspools are 
in use, there shall be traps between 
them and the house, and a screen over 
any opening to the outer air. It means 
that the municipality, whether city, 
town, or village, shall keep all gutters 
and drainage ditches in good condition, 
and that local boards of health shall 
compel every landowner to remove 
stagnant water-areas on his property. 

In New Jersey, boards of health now 
have this power through an amendment 
to the general health laws; and it rests 


with each community whether the local 
improvements shall be made. In New 
York City the board of health exercises 
the same powers, and is extending the 
range of its work to outlying districts. 

I have said nothing yet about oil, 
which has been so frequently used and 
is so often recommended, because I 
wished to emphasize, first, the impor- 
tance of permanent work; and because, 
in dealing with the salt-marsh species, 
its employment is impractical. But it 
has a very important field in dealing 
with sewer catch-basins and in destroy- 
ing broods of larve in areas that cannot 
be at once improved. A film of oil— 
fuel oil is best—spread over a surface so 
as to form a complete cover, will kill 
every larva and every pupa beneath it, 
and any adult mosquito that may attempt 
to lay eggs. It requires about an ounce 
to cover ten square feet of area. An 
oiled pool is safe for ten days thereafter, 
but should then be reéxamined and, if 
necessary, re-treated. 

As to the final outcome of the cam- 
paign there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The days of the mosquito pest are num- 
bered, though the number is yet con- 
siderable. It takes time to overcome 
beliefs fixed by centuries; and until the 
majority of the community believes in 
the success of the work, and each indi- 
vidual looks upon every remaining mos- 
quito as a personal enemy, the desired 
result will not be obtained. 
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To most people, Henner’s name calls 
up memories of girls’ heads, vague in out- 
line, intense in the expression of their 
wonderful eyes, or of lovely nymphs 
lying on the river’s brink, piping on a 
reed-flute, in that dim twilight which is 
often called ‘‘ Henner’s hour.’’ Above 
all of his generation, he is a master of 
flesh-painting. “He delights in seizing 
the play of lighfshimmering and vibrat- 
ing on soft, velvety flesh, in contrasting 
the shadows of the twilight landscape 
with the lingering brightness of his 
latest nymph’s body. 

Henner’s life has been an uneventful 
one. He was born in Alsace—the 
Alsace he typified in 1870 in an allegor- 
ical figure extremely popular in France 
—and owed his first opportunities to 
the self-sacrifice of his peasant father 
and brothers, who believed in the genius 
of ‘‘le petit.” Unremitting hard work 
and the pursuit of a high ideal have long 
since brought him success. Now in his 
mellow old age no artist in Paris is more 
beloved by his young contemporaries. 
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Paul Jean Sinibaldi is chiefly known by 
his work for the French illustrated press, 
especially the Revue Jllustrée. Born in 
Paris, in 1859, he studied under Cabanel 
and Alfred Stevens, both of whom have 
strongly influenced his work. His 
Daughter of the Rajahs is now in the 
Luxembourg. 

El 


Laurens’ The Holy Inquisition, shown 
in the Salon of 1889, marked the pas- 
sing of the strange epidemic of goreful 
horrors which raged in Paris studios dur- 
ing the middle eighties. Battle, murder, 
and sudden death were painted in count- 


less forms—asphyxiation, decapitation, 
starvation, burning, drowning, stran- 
gling, death by poison and by dagger, 
at cannon’s mouth and under wild 
beasts’ claws. No wonder the Paris- 
ians dubbed the Salon ‘‘the morgue.”’ 
Laurens’ sombre temperament led him 
far in this path. The Holy Inquisition 
marks the reaction; the artist has 
resisted the facile temptations of the 
subject: judges, torturers, victims are 
conspicuously absent. With Greek re- 
pression, Laurens has confined himself 
to the prologue, this bare hall where 
three monks sit reviewing the papers in 
some heretic’s case. The composition 
is simple and full of vigor; the bare 
walls and misty archways give a certain 
impressive dignity to the scene. 

More than fifty years ago a band of 
strolling Italian artists came to the little 
town of Fourquevaux, near Toulouse. 
When they left, young Laurens fol- 
lowed them, and thus was launched on 
his artistic career. He soon made him- 
self a master in historical painting, and 
for the last twenty years has been the 
first practitioner of that genre. 


# 


Especially in France the currents of 
art and literature keep closely parallel. 
In both realism ran riot for two decades, 
and in both reaction followed. The 
change from Zola to Huysmans is paral- 
leled by the change from Millet and 
Gervex to Moreau and Agache. Squalid 
fact gives way to mystical allegory and 
decadent fantasy. In The Old Conqueror 
Agache has given an effective sermon 
in paint based on the Psalmist’s text— 
“For when he dieth he shall carry 
nothing away: his glory shall not 
descend after him.”’ 
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BY J. J. HENNER 
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THE NEXT ENGLISH PREMIER 


AN ESTIMATE OF THE LIBERAL LEADERS 


BY F, A. 


After having been in the depths al- 
most unceasingly for a score of years, the 
Liberal party in British politics is at last 
on the rising wave, and only judicious 
and effective leadership appears to be 
needed to ensure for it the possession 
of power for the next four or five years. 
Even so late as two years ago the pros- 
pect of Liberal success seemed as remote 
as Utopia.*® The Liberal party was still 
overwhelmed by the anger of the English 
people at the indiscreet attitude—con- 
sidered at least from a party point of 
view—which it had taken during the 
South African war. But the war is 
over, taxes are terribly high and must 
be higher, trade is dull, the government 
and its party are stale, and the prime 
minister, though personally popular, 
does not command the confidence of a 
Salisbury or the enthusiasm of a Glad- 
stone. The natural reaction in favor 
of an opposition—‘‘ the swing of the 
pendulum”” as it is called in England— 
has received a considerable impetus by 
the introduction into British politics of 
the tariff question in its most aggravated 
form. So we find member after mem- 
ber of the Unionist party deserting its 
ranks and going over to the recently 
despised opposition ; while at every by- 
election for the House of Commons 
the Conservatives either lose the seat 
outright, if it has been previously held 
by them, or continue to hold it only by 
a sadly reduced majority. 

To appreciate the present Liberal 
position it is necessary to glance briefly 
at the course of English politics during 
the last twenty years. In 1884 Mr. 
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Gladstone had just ridden triumphantly 
into power after his whirlwind Mid- 
lothian campaign. That year was the 
zenith of Liberal success. Ever since 
the history of the party presents an 
almost unbroken record of disintegra- 
tion. Its decay has been only one 
phase of the universal reaction which 
characterized the closing years of the 
century. The humanitarian movement, 
which had long dominated and uplifted 
English life, had spent its force. After 
half a century of high moral and politi- 
cal tension the public had grown weary 
of doctrines and of doctrinaires. The 
Liberal party had delivered its message ; 
it had carried well towards com- 
pletion its program of political and 
industrial freedom for the individual. 
New issues were called for; the old 
could no longer stir enthusiasm. New 
issues came, but to the Liberals they 
brought weakness rather than strength. 

Chief of the dividing issues has been 
imperialism. It has come to be the 
dominating factor in British politics. 
The empire is made the touchstone of 
all proposals. A new pride in great 
dominions has been reinforced by a new 
need for fresh markets where the losses 
inflicted by younger rivals may be 
repaired. Especially has the growth 
and the loyalty of the colonies fostered 
the imperial sentiment. 

The Conservatives have reaped the 
entire benefit of this imperial reaction. 
The Liberals, it is true, planted the 
seed of colonial loyalty by their gener- 
ous let-alone policy, but Disraeli watered 
and Salisbury and Chamberlain enjoyed 
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the increase. The two most promi- 
nent imperialists have been Tory lead- 
ers—Disraeli and Chamberlain. Tory 
principles, too, like Tory leaders, find 
imperialism congenial: privilege at home 
is always secure while public attention 
is focused abroad. Partly from convic- 
tion, partly from party necessities, the 
Liberals have for the most part taken 
an opposite stand. A score of years ago 
Gladstone incurred the anger of the for- 
ward party by his over-generous surren- 
der to the Boers after Majuba, and by 
his failure to rescue Gordon at Khar- 
toum. On his retirement the party 
divided. His successor, Lord Rosebery, 
was a strong imperialist, while the rad- 
ical wing of the party became more and 
more decidedly Little Englanders. With 
the South African war the breach 
widened. Lord Rosebery and the little 
group of Liberal imperialists which 
included Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, 
and Mr. Haldane, gave the government 
a cordial general support. But Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the nomi- 
nal leader of the party, with Mr. Mor- 
ley and Mr. Lloyd-George, attacked the 
war and the war-party so bitterly that it 
seemed impossible that the imperialist 
and pro-Boer wings could ever re-unite. 

In home rule again, imperialism was 
the deciding factor. More than any 
other cause, it was the reluctance of the 
English people to weaken in the slight- 
est the splendid fabric of the empire 
that was responsible for Mr. Gladstone’s 
failure. The course of the home rule 
agitation is familiar. Allremember how 
Mr. Gladstone found himself in 1880 
dependent on the Irish party for a 
majority ; how his long-considered pro- 
jects for relieving the distressful country 
took immediate shape; how his chief 
colleagues, Lord Hartington, now the 
Duke of Devonshire, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain, refused to follow his lead and 
succeeded in defeating the home rule 
bill in the House of Commons; how in 
1892, after six years of Tory rule, the 
wonderful old leader succeeded in over- 
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throwing the government and passing a 
new home rule bill through the House 
of Commons, only to see it thrown out 
by the Lords. Mr. Gladstone acknowl- 
edged himself beaten and retired from 
office two years later. Here again the 
withdrawal of his compelling personality 
was the signal for dissension. ‘The lines 
of division were much the same as in 
the imperialist split. A large section of 
the party, of course, under the leader- 
ship of Hartington and Chamberlain, 
had definitely broken away in 1886, and 
under the name of Liberal Unionists 
became allies of the Tories, their alliance 
gradually merging into identity. But of 
those who remained, Mr. Morley and 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt have been 
the only staunch upholders of their 
dead leader’s policy; Rosebery and 
Asquith, and the imperialist wing gen- 
erally, have sought to wipe home rule 
off the party slate. 

In domestic affairs the party has been 
more united, in a negative way. It has 
agreed in disliking the reactionary meas- 
ures of the government, but has not 
been strong enough to resist them effect- 
ively. Emboldened by the lack of a 
strong opposition, the Conservative gov- 
ernment has effectually turned back the 
hands of the clock. The unholy trinity 
of parson, peer, and publican who, Lib- 
erals allege, are the pillars of Conserva- 
tive strength, have. been carefully looked 
after. The cup seems full; the Liber- 
als have been stirred to new life and at 
last are playing an opposition’s proper 
part. 

Now the pendulum is swinging the 
other way. The disintegration of the 
Balfour government began immediately 
after the conclusion of the South Afri- 
can war. The war had to be paid for, 
and the income tax during 1903 stood 
at fifteenpence in the pound, so that 
the sixteenth part of one’s income was 
taken before the ordinary expenses of 
life had been approached. The impe- 
rial spirit was undoubtedly chastened for 
the time. By-elections began to go 
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‘* THE RED EARL’’—LORD SPENCER 


LIBERAL LEADER IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
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‘*C-B’’—SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


OFFICIAL LEADER OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 
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steadily against the government. The 
education bill bitterly antagonized all 
non-conformists, many of whom had 
stood by the government during the 
war. The report of the South African 
War Commission brought fresh disaster 
and humiliation. The introduction of 
Chinese labor into the Transvaal has 
embittered the working classes. Finally, 
Mr. Chamberlain made a move which 
seemed destined to make or end the 
fortunes of the government, in the in- 
troduction of his now famous preferen- 
tial tariff policy. The government 
reached the verge of collapse; it was 
saved from utter defeat only by the lack 
of unity that still prevailed among its 
opponents. The policy of Mr. Cham- 
berlain had not been accepted, yet it 
had been so far approved that from 
twenty to thirty free-trade members of 
the Conservative party forsook Mr. Bal- 
four, and his majority dropped fram one 
hundred to fifty, while it frequently fell 
almost to the vanishing point. The 
semi-protective policy of Mr. Balfour 
does not at present appear to excite any 
enthusiasm in the country. Whether 
the voter will view with more favor the 
straight protection of Mr. Chamberlain, 
with its sugar coating of imperial prefer- 
ence, is still a question of the future. 
At present it would appear, then, that 
as stated at the outset, the only thing 
needed to ensure the success of the Lib- 
eral party, at the election that cannot 
now be long deferred, is a leader who 
can command the confidence of its 
various factions. The personal equa- 
tion is a large factor in the Liberal prob- 
lem. Personalities have played almost 
as great a part as policies in the recent 
fortunes of the party. Gladstone’s 
enthusiasm and energy and partisan 
adroitness found a poor substitute in 
the dilettante cleverness of Lord Rose- 
bery, who succeeded him in the pre- 
miership in 1894. After fifteen months 
of leadership which factional struggles 
and personal jealousies made “a hell 
on earth,’’ in his own vigorous phrase, 


Rosebery welcomed the defeat which 
put the Salisbury government again in 
power. In the parliament of 1895 the 
choice of a captain for the Commons 
fell on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
Obviously, he was elected only for lack 
of a better, but for lack of a better he 
has remained in the leadership ever 
since. The prospect of success has 
reopened the question. Now that the 
party platform has been decided, the 
pressing want is for a leader. Looking 
over the field there appear to be halt 
a dozen possibilities, and perhaps three 
probabilities. In order of probability 
they may be named somewhat as fol- 
lows: Lord Rosebery, Lord Spencer, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Asquith, and 
Mr. Morley. 

It may be interesting to consider each 
of the six for a moment. Lord Rose- 
bery, as we have seen, has already been 
prime minister, but the fact does not 
count very heavily in his favor, his pre- 
miership having been so abject a failure. 
This was his misfortune more than his 
fault, but it is none the less true that 
he lost his great opportunity. Lord 
Rosebery is a peer, an opportunist, and 
an aristocrat to his finger tips. The 
radicals do not like him, and they like 
him the less because in his way Lord 
Rosebery is as strong an imperialist as 
Mr. Chamberlain; if he has refused to 
follow the latter in his imperial tariff 
scheme, it is probably less from a con- 
viction of its futility as a trade promoter 
than because he does not believe it will 
carry the country. On the other hand, 
Lord Rosebery would secure the support 
of all the moderate Liberals and of the 
free-trade Unionists, who will count as 
a factor in the coming contest. It may 
be added that of all the Liberal leaders 
Lord Rosebery stands closest to the 
King ; and while the latter will no doubt 
be scrupulously fair when the time 
comes to send for a Liberal statesman 
to form a government, the influence of 
the sovereign, tactfully exercised, counts 
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heavily in the delicate balance of poli- 
tics. On the whole, therefore, despite 
his past failure and radical antagonism, 
Lord Rosebery may fairly be considered 
the favorite in the race in the absence 
of any great figure in the House of 
Commons. Lord Rosebery is in his 
fifty-seventh year. 

Then there is Lord Spencer, a rather 
colorless peer, despite his cognomen of 
“the Red Earl.” He is the official 
Liberal leader in the House of Lords, 
has done excellent administrative work 
for various Liberal governments during 
the past thirty years, and has never 
wavered in his party faith. He has, 
perhaps, no special claim on the leader- 
ship; but on the other hand he has 
never antagonized any particular sec- 
tion of Liberalism. He is the head of 
one of the few remaining great Liberal 
houses; and the Countess of Spencer is 
the leader of Liberal society. As the 
titular chief of the party in the upper 
house, his name will probably be sug- 
gested to the sovereign in the first place 
on the formation of a Liberal govern- 
ment. The issue will be determined 
by his own wishes and those of the 
King, but it is probable that Lord 
Spencer would succeed in forming a 
stronger government than either Lord 
Rosebery or Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman. The “Red Earl’ is just a 
year under seventy. 

I have placed Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman third on the list of possi- 
bilities. It might seem fairer to place 
him first. He has at least borne the 
brunt of the fight for several years in 
the House of Commons, where the real 
fighting of an opposition is done. He 
bore, too, the obloquy that sprang from 
public anger over the attitude of him- 
self and many of his friends during the 
war. But it would be absurd to seri- 
ously accuse Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman of disloyalty, and he has already 
been forgiven his tinge of- pro-Boerism 
by the general public. The difficulty 
in the way of Sir Henry’s becoming the 


accepted and trusted leader of the Lib- 
eral party is that he cannot lead. He 
was, in fact, never regarded as more 
than a stop-gap in the leadership, and 
any government which he succeeded in 
forming would be likely to partake of 
the same character. He is personally 
popular, and is a most genial and com- 
plaisant gentleman, but has never shown 
the force necessary to dominate a great 
party. Other things being equal, the 
Liberal party prefers always having its 
leader in the Commons, as indeed befits 
the party of the people, and this is an 
important point in Sir Henry’s favor. 
He stands well enough with the radi- 
cals, without having aroused their 
enthusiasm, and he has escaped giving 
serious offence to moderate and imperial 
Liberals, though these latter do not take 
kindly to his leadership. It cannot, 
however, be said that he stands out: as 
a commanding figure, and he has done 
little to heal the divisions that have 
rent the Liberal party of late years. 

Sir Henry, or ““C-B,”’ as he is famili- 
arly termed by his followers, is sixty- 
eight, and his years sit less lightly on him 
than they did on his great predecessor, 
Gladstone; so that it may well be 
doubted if he could stand the physical 
strain involved in the premiership and 
leadership of the Commons. Should 
the premiership fall to Lord Rosebery or 
any other peer, Sir Henry may be 
depended upon to lead the House of 
Commons with circumspect caution. 
Should the premiership, however, go to 
a commoner other than himself, it is 
likely that he would be relieved from an 
unpleasant position by the gift of a 
peerage, that he might go to the aid of 
the small band of Liberals in the House 
of Lords. 

It may be objected by some that the 
name of the Duke of Devonshire, for 
twenty years a Unionist, should not 
figure at all in the list of possibilities for 
the Liberal premiership. Yet there is 
no doubt that he is well in the race, 
though perhaps rather against his will. 
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THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


A UNIONIST WHO MAY BECOME LIBERAL PREMIER 
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JOHN MORLEY 


THE STRONGEST MORAL FORCE IN ENGLISP 


He is a great force wherever he is, and 
,in whatever party he is found he must 
be somewhere near the top. In the 
‘tariff controversy he has declared him- 
self an uncompromising freetrader, and 
his face is firmly set against any tariff 
change in the direction of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy. The Duke has the 
reputation of being constitutionally in- 
dolent, and indisposed, therefore, to 
take on himself such burdens as the 
premiership would entail. This is, how- 
ever, largely a delusion, for a close study 
of his career shows how active he has 
been during his forty-five years of 
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POLITICS 


political life. Certainly the Duke’s mind 
works slowly; certainly, also, it never 
seems to waver. A decision once taken 
is taken for good reason and is irrevoc- 
able. He takes little interest in an 
academic discussion, but, given a tangible 
object, he brings the greatest energies 
into play and shows an extraordinary 
power of concentration and grasp of 
detail. He doubtless works only from 
a sense of duty, and rather obtrudes 
on the public the fact that he finds 
little pleasure in fulfiling some of the 
inevitable obligations of public life. 
Perhaps the best example of this is the 
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famous incident of the tremendous yawn 
given by him in the middle of his first 
official speech in the House of Com- 
mons. Disraeli, looking on, is said to 
have smiled and remarked in his cynical 
way: He'll do.’’ A lady to whom the 
story of the yawn was told as an indi- 
cation of the Duke’s general air of 
boredom, ventured to ask how he could 
possibly have yawned in the midst of 
his own speech; to which the Duke 
replied: ‘“‘Ah, you should have heard 
the speech!’’ The Duke is not lack- 
ing in tact or energy, and he is regarded 
as eminently typical of the peculiarly 
English qualities of patience, tenacity, 
and practicality. He probably wields a 
larger personal influence than any other 
man in England, with the solitary 
exception of Mr. Chamberlain. 

As with the other three leaders who 
have been discussed, the Duke of Devon- 
shire is possessed of enormous wealth, 
a vast fortune being, in his case, repre- 
sented in his London residence alone. 
Devonshire House, on Piccadilly, is one 
of the landmarks of London, and when 
eventually the magnificent stretch of 
ground behind it is cut up for building 
purposes, it will be some generations 
before the ducal coffers will need re- 
plenishing by marriage with an Ameri- 
can heiress) The Duke, though 
seventy, is healthy as well as wealthy, 
and, his lot being cast in the House of 
Lords, the strain of official life would 
fall easily upon him. 

There remain of the six statesmen 
named, Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith. 
The chance of premiership falling to 
either is undoubtedly remote, though 
not impossible. Mr. Asquith, though 
an untiring party worker, is still an 
active member of the legal profession. 
Like Mr. Chamberlain, he is of non- 
conformist stock ; like him also, he was 
middle-aged when he entered politics 
and achieved success immediately, Mr. 
Gladstone pouncing upon him and giv- 
ing him ministerial rank after the briefest 
of training. He is an accomplished 


debater, his trained legal mind furnish- 
ing splendid equipment. In the cam- 
paign of education brought on by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sudden resurrection of 
the tariff issue, Mr. Asquith was the 
most untiring and effective champion 
of free trade. He followed the apostle 
of protection on his circuit, took up 
each of his speeches in detail, and mer- 
cilessly annihilated the plausible fabric 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s rhetoric. Yet he 
lacks the warmth and magnetism which 
Mr. Chamberlain finds more potent 
aids than mere cold logic, and his per- 
sonal following is small. He is himself 
a follower rather than a leader, and is 
regarded as Lord Rosebery’s lieutenant 
in the House of Commons. Neverthe- 
less, he probably ranks first among Lib- 
eral leaders in the Commons in com- 
bined intellectual and parliamentary 
ability ; and in the event of Lord Rose- 
bery being unable to secure the premier- 
ship, his backing would probably be 
given to Mr. Asquith. As Mr. Asquith 
is the youngest of the group of Liberal 
leaders, being but fifty-two, he may 
well aspire to the prime-ministership 
ultimately, if not immediately. 

One word more regarding Mr. Mor- 
ley. Although a statesmen of very high 
rank, and a man who has compelled the 
respect of friends and foes alike by the 
independence and fearlessness of his 
character, yet his first interests are lit- 
erary rather than political. He is an 
advanced radical, and is probably the 
only Liberal of the front rank who re- 
mains true to the home rule policy 
which shattered the party eighteen years 
ago. It would therefore be only by a 
marked accession to the strength of the 
radical wing of Liberalism, or by the 
balance of power falling again to the 
Irish party, that a premiership by Mr. 
Morley would become a working plan. 
When Lord Rosebery formally withdrew 
from the leadership of the Liberal 
party, Sir William Harcourt and Mr. 
Morley gave out prearranged declara- 
tions of their attitude towards the vacant 
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post. Sir William announced that he 
would no longer lead the party in the 
House of Commons, as by virtue of 
capacity and seniority he had continued 
to do since the retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone, while Mr. Morley stated 
that he had no aspiration or inclination 
to undertake this duty. However, 
should circumstances render it desirable, 
Mr. Morley’s renunciation eight years 
ago of his claim to leadership would not 
stand in the way of his selection to-day. 
Mr. Morley is not wealthy, though his 
famous biography of Mr. Gladstone 
brought him the handsome sum of 
410,000. He is in his sixty-sixth year. 
As to the prospective Liberal govern- 
ment, apart from its chief, there would 
no doubt be much new official blood 
introduced. In nine years—and that 
period has passed since any Liberal gov- 
ernment held power—many new men 
have developed, though none of them 
yet overshadow the older leaders who 
have been naméd; and on the other 
hand, a number of those who formerly 
commanded cabinet rank have either 
passed out of politics or will have to be 
politely laid on the shelf. Sir William 
Harcourt, who has figured in every Lib- 
eral government for forty years, and 
who is one of the most striking per- 
sonalities in the House of Commons, 
whether regarded physically—for Sir 
William is a giant among men—or intel- 
lectually, is seventy-six, and wishes no 
more of politics. It is not likely that 
Lord Rosebery will serve in any gov- 
ernment of which he is not the head; 
“prime minister or nothing,’’ will prob- 
ably be his attitude ; and the Duke of 
Devonshire will, we may be sure, take 
office of any kind with reluctance. 
Others whom we may confidently 
expect to see in the ministerial- ranks 
are Sir Edward Grey, who is already 
almost on a level with the older leaders; 
Mr. Bryce, author of the famous book, 
The American Commonwealth, and a little 
too professorial in type ever to win more 
than a secondary portfolio; Sir Henry 


Fowler, the non-conformist imperialist 
who made so marked an administrative 
success in two great departments dur- 
ing the last Liberal government; Lord 
Tweedmouth, who did excellent work 
as whip in the difficult days of Lord 
Rosebery’s government, and who is an 
enormously wealthy peer; and, as the 
party is badly off for wealthy peers, per- 
haps Lord Aberdeen may be included, 
either for a cabinet position or for a 
return to his former post of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

Of the new men we may be quite 
sure that Mr. Lloyd-George will re- 
ceive ministerial rank. He is not an 
altogether desirable type of politician, 
but the responsibility of office works 
wonders in the way of curing objec- 
tionable propensities; and while he 
might remain an element of danger in 
even a Liberal cabinet, he would prob- 
ably be a greater element of danger out 
of it. Mr. Lloyd-George is at present 
reckless in statement and furious in 
criticism ; but his vigor and watchful- 
ness have been invaluable to the party 
during the last four or five years, and 
he has undoubtedly earned government 
rank. Fourteen of his forty years have 
been spent in the House of Commons. 
He was prominent from the first, but it 
was not until the last parliament that 
his reputation was firmly established. 
The lack of first-class fighting men 
among his Liberal allies, and the supply 
of first-class fighting subjects afforded 
by his Tory opponents, gave him his 
opportunity. An orator of truc Celtic 
fire, a debater alert and direct as Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, a practical organ- 
izer and party opportunist, and at the 
same time a ‘‘crank”’ of the first water 
in whose lexicon there is no such word 
as compromise, this young Welsh radical 
is sure to go far. 

Still another non-conformist may be 
expected to find a minor ministerial 
position— Mr. R. W. Perks. Mr. Perks 
is a partner with Mr. Yerkes, the Amer- 
ican financier; he is also a Methodist 
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and an imperialist, and on this last 
point is sadly at variance with Mr. 
Lloyd-George; Mr. Perks or Mr. 
Lloyd-George will respectively rise in 
rank as the imperial or the anti-impe- 
rial element of the party secures the 
upper hand. 

Perhaps the newest aspirant of all is 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who is a recruit 
to Liberalism of but a few months’ 
standing. It is odd to think of one as 
a possible member of a Liberal govern- 
ment who but lately was booked for an 
early appointment with the Unionist 


DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE 


government. But to do Mr. Churchill 
justice, he has always occupied a dis- 
tinctly independent attitude. He defi- 
nitely broke with his party on the tariff 
question, and then found himself oppos- 
ing the Conservatives on so many points 
that he decided to go over wholly to 
the Liberal party. Possibly the fact that 
the Liberal organization tendered him a 
seat, while the Conservative organiza- 
tion treated him very chillingly, may have 
influenced him. He is full of dash and 
conceit, and will no doubt get govern- 
ment rank long before many who have 
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done more serious work to earn it. He 
is only twenty-eight years of age, and 
will be remembered by many in America 
as the son of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the former Miss Jerome 
of New York, a ladystill notable among 
the leaders of London society as Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West. It may be added, too, 
that many English people have not the 
least idea that there are two Winston 
Churchills, and are convinced that the 
clever young English member of Parlia- 
ment is also the author of The Crisis 
and the other remarkable novels from 


the American writer of the same name, 
the Americanism of the books being 
accounted for by the maternal connec- 
tion with America. 

But, after all, there can be no Liberal 
government until the Liberal party first 
convinces the country that it can rally 
unitedly behind some one of the leaders 
named. The present situation of the 
Unionist government is a_ precarious 


one, but this wide crevice in the Liberal 
armor may save them yet. 
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ON A NORMAN ROAD 


SHRIMP-WOMEN RETURNING WITH THE DAY'S CATCH 





TRAMPING THROUGH NORMANDY 
By ALVAN F. SANBORN 


The greatest obstacle to agreeable 
pedestrianism in Normandy is the pro- 
verbial Norman distrust—méfiance. All 
French provincials are puzzled by stran- 
gers—in which term are to be included 
persons who are not of their particular 
province, as well as foreigners—and are 
distrustful of them to a greater or less 
degree; but the Norman is so in a 
very pronounced and special way. His 
distrust of the stranger takes the form 
of a comical sort of terror of being 
financially duped—cheated or swindled, 
not to say robbed—probably because he 
is himself perpetually engaged in finan- 
cial duping. The Norman’s reputation 
for closeness and trickiness in money 
affairs is no myth; for the matter 
of that, he is proud of it. And while 
he is at great pains to keep within the 
law—for which, asan institution destined 
to restrain his neighbors from openly 
despoiling him, he has an exaggerated 
respect—there is no species of meanness 
or evasion to which he does not readily 
resort to gain a sou or two. Whatever 
in the world is mysterious to him, is in 
the world to deprive him, somehow, of 
his property. 

The pedestrian comes under this cate- 
gory. The Norman accepted the auto- 
mobilist instinctively, at the very outset, 
because he was an obvious representa- 
tive of wealth. If the bicyclist puzzled 
him for a time, he long ago came to 
understand and accept him also, by 
force of seeing him so frequently. But 
it passes the Norman comprehension 
that any one should walk from choice ; 
the pedestrian—for pleasure—he cannot 
understand, and he is suspicious of him 
accordingly. Walking, to his thinking, 


is necessarily confined to pauvres gens, 
and there is nothing for which he has 
so supreme a contempt as for pauvres 
gens, poverty being, in his code, an 
unpardonable sin, and the only one. 

I have been refused lodging more 
than once at auberges that would cer- 
tainly have been hospitable had I arrived 
by automobile, bicycle, or railway train; 
and at others, though admitted, I have 
been treated like a thief because I made 
evident my means of payment, or like a 
beggar because I did not; and have had 
my pieces rung and scrutinized, as if 
I were a counterfeiter, when I paid 
my bill. 

If I should say that to be a good 
drinker—by which I do not mean a 
hard drinker, but a judicious drinker, 
adroit in utilizing the manifold social 
possibilities of the drink—is an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to comfortable 
tramping in Normandy, I should doubt- 
less exaggerate somewhat. Still, I do 
not know of a region where being a 
good drinker comes so near being an 
indispensable prerequisite; where it 
really counts for so much. 

If the tramper does not succeed in 
disarming, by one means or another, 
Norman distrust, his tramping life in 
Normandy will be made a burden to 
him. Norman distrust can be disarmed, 
but it cannot be disarmed in an instant, 
al’ Americaine. It takes time to do it— 
the Norman is the last person in the 
world to stand and deliver—and there 
is no social device to be mentioned in 
the same breath with drinking for 
courteously consuming time. 

If the tramper asks a simple question 
at a farm-house, he cannot decently 
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linger—not in Normandy—after his 
question is answered. If he makes a 
petty purchase in a store, his situation 
is only a trifle less awkward, since he is 
morally obliged to retire as soon as the 
transaction is completed. On the other 
hand, he has only to order a drink—in 
this country of cider and apple-jack 
every store is an actual debit, or place 
where liquors are sold, and nearly every 
farm-house a_ potential one—to be 
entitled to sit at a table for as long as 
he wills and to talk. I have not yet 
discovered the reason, but it is a fact 
that it is well-nigh idle to call for milk 
at the farms. In three cases out of 
four the immediate response is, “‘ We 
haven’t any left.’’ It is the worst of 
form to ask for a drink of water, not 
to mention the serious risk run in 
drinking the water if it is given. 

True, it is one thiag to be entitled 
to sit at a table an indefinite time and 
talk, after ordering a drink of liquor, 
and quite another to talk engagingly 
enough to establish a genuine rapport 
and get the better of a suspicious host’s 
unfavorable repossessions. If the 
tramper’s chances are ni/ without these 
rights, with them the outcome is still 
uncertain. The advantage is a serious 
but not a decisive one, unless it is fol- 
lowed up; and following it up is no 
easy matter. To follow it up, the 
tramper must be expansive without 
excuse or encouragement—expansive 
while he is being eyed askance like an 
escaped convict. The Norman host is 
curious, consumingly curious; but he 
is not, like certain French types, charm- 
ingly, childlikely, and naively curious. 
He will not question. He is close- 
mouthed on principle, close-mouthed 
by temperament, and close-mouthed by 
ruse. The most he is likely to vouch- 
safe is a hard, hostile, chilling ‘“ Mon- 
sieur n’est pas d’ici’’; more affirma- 
tion than interrogation, and more accu- 
sation than either—his veiled fashion of 
saying: “‘ Monsieur is a scoundrel! ”’ 

Now if Monsieur returns a simple, 


direct negative and nothing more, Mon- 
sieur may as well “‘ pack up his kit and 
treck’’ for all the good he will get by 
staying; there are ten chances to one 
he will not elicit an atom of reliable 
information about any subject whatever, 
of any real importance to him. But if 
Monsieur seizes the occasion to tell at 
once, without waiting for further pro- 
vocation, all about himself—what his 
nativity is, whence he has come and 
whither he is going, why he has come 
and why he is going—the game is won. 
The monologue will be transformed into 
a dialogue, His Clam-ship will permit 
himself to drink with Monsieur—at 
Monsieur’s expense —and will show 
himself in a score of ways one of the 
best fellows alive, even permitting Mon- 
sieur to attempt to beat him down in 
his prices, a proceeding which he resents 
brutally from a person about whom he 
is not reassured. 

The pipe—with the inevitable offer 
of tobacco—is likewise useful as a court- 
eous consumer of time and an aid to the 
entente cordiale, but on condition that 
the smoke is preceded by the drink. 
The snuff-box, the offering of which is 
the commonest form of civility in’ this 
region, is still more useful, since it ap- 
peals to women as well as men; and 
two-thirds of the casual passer’s dealings 
in stores and cafés are with women. 

As a means of establishing confidence 
and facilitating conversation, I have 
found my dog of the greatest utility. 
Having called attention to her by put- 
ting her through the few tricks of which 
she is capable, I have launched into her 
history, and have succeeded, by a little 
artful interweaving, in giving complete 
information about myself, all in seeming 
to give information about her. 

In desperate cases, where all other 
resources have failed, the gratuitous and 
theatrical displaying of a passport, or 
similar traveling credential, is miracu- 
lously effective and correspondingly 
amusing—the Norman’s reverence for 
stamped paper being so extreme as to 
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amount to a superstition. The sight 
of a government seal is an open sesame 
he cannot for an instant withstand. 

Once this obstacle of Norman dis- 
trust is overcome and, as has been seen, 
it is not insuperable—indeed the excite- 
ment of overcoming it affords a certain 
pleasure—tramping in Normandy is well 
worth while for the rare sort of person 
for whom tramping anywhere is worth 
while; and if one is limited by time or 
circumstances to a single region of 
France, it may better, perhaps, be Nor- 
mandy than another. 

The beds are not infested with fleas 
as in Brittany, nor the ways with insuf- 
ferable tourists as in Savoy. The lan- 
guage of the common people is not a 
distinct tongue as in Provence, nor a 
dificult patois as in Auvergne, and the 
roads are not endlessly and exasperat- 
ingly straight as in Touraine. Finally, 
one runs less risk from official interfer- 
ence than in Lorraine. : 

The landscape of Normandy is infi- 
nitely varied, and the human activity 
equally so. Normandy has the Seine 
and an ocean exposure; sunny slopes, 
sheer bluffs, table-lands, meadows, and 
extensive forests, decorative tree-forms, 
a mobile atmosphere, rich and _ con- 
stantly shifting colors of herbage, foli- 
age, and bloom, and equally shifting, 
miraculous lights. 

It has commerce, agriculture, manu- 
facturing, dairying, fishing—all in large 
measure; seaports, garrison-towns, mar- 
ket-towns, watering-places, seaside re- 
sorts, and fishers’ hamlets; farms, 
orchards, quarries, market gardens; its 
quota of fairs, markets, civil, military, 
and religious festivals, and of picturesque 
pilgrims on its roads. 

It has, furthermore, such treasure- 
houses of the Gothic as Caen, Rouen, 
and Mont-Saint-Michel; old churches, 
ruined abbeys, and chateaux in unex- 
pected settings; quaint interiors—pro- 
vided with gigantic chimney-places, 
ancient clocks, armories, dressers, set- 
tles, linen, and china—which only the 
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foot-voyager can hope to see. It has 
its folk-tales and folk-songs, curious 
rites and customs, and suggestive turns 
of expression. 

An artist may travel far and see noth- 
ing finer than the bringing home of the 
cows at sunset in a Norman village; 
and the student of history, of architect- 
ure—civil, ecclesiastical, or domestic— 
of archeology, philology, social usages, 
or common law, finds about him an 
embarrassment of riches. 

Normandy is sweet, clean, green, and 
prosperous. Its iris-crowned thatches 
are the most beautiful, its posy-gardens 
the most sedulously nurtured, and its 
farm-yards the most enchanting in all 
France. Its cows are sleek and good 
milkers; its horses world-famous; and 
its blonde women—even those seasoned 
by field labor—always sphinx-like and 
often fair. It is the region of the 
Gothic cathedral, the cider-apple, and 
the breeding-stallion par excellence. 

Normandy is incomparable for bril- 
liancy of coloration in the spring at the 
time of the cherry, plum, and pear; and, 
a little later, of the apple-blossoming. 
It is strangely alluring at the time of 
the cider-making. It is attractive, 
sensuously speaking, at every season; 
and the Normans, with all their droll 
fears for their pocketbooks, are not bad 
company in the long run. 

A few suggestions for any who may 
be disposed to go tramping in Nor- 
mandy, most of which are equally 
applicable to tramping in other sections 
of France. 

Except in traversing forests, where 
forsaking the beaten paths usually leads 
to discomfiture without compensation, 
let chance be your guide. Leave the 
laboriously reasoned program, the cut- 
and-dried itinerary, and everything of 
the sort, to the overstrung tourists who 
can find delight in doing all France ina 
sennight, and all Europe in a month. 
Pin your faith to the bonne aventure. 
At the cross-roads take the route that 
beckons, or abide by the toss of the 
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penny if all beckon alike. What mat- 
ters it whether you find yourself at 
nightfall at Corneville or Jumiéges, or at 
some venerable village midway between 
the two. Each has its peculiar allure- 
ment, and each can wait to be seen till 
another good day. The quaintest tav- 
ern interior, the most primitive people, 
and the nearest approach to instanta- 
neous cordiality I found in all Normandy 
was in a hamlet that lay a good fifteen 
miles to one side of the point I had 
thought, on setting out in the morn- 
ing, to reach at night. I should thus 
have missed the most precious of sensa- 
tions had I lacked the moral courage to 
flout the whisperings of prudence and 
quit the plausible path. 

Give way, then, to your suddenest 
impulse, your slightest whim, your 
craziest caprice, your drollest fancy. Be 
for a day, for a week, for a month, as 
your situation permits, irresponsible as 
the tuft of thistle-down in the toss of 
the summer breeze. Lie on your back 


in the shade of a beech and watch the 
clouds roll by, if the spirit moves you, 
or snooze with the lizards on the sunny 
side of a wall. Never quit a spot that 
pleases you because you think you ought 
to go see this or that—there is no such 
thing as obligation in tramping, no such 
word as duty in the vocabulary of the 
tramp—and never hesitate to retrace 
your steps if a locality too hastily trav- 
ersed leaves a poignant regret. 

Your object is not to make a given 
goal in a given time, else you would 
not be afoot ; you would have resorted 
to the railroad, the bicycle, or the auto- 
mobile. Your object is, first of all, to 
be completely yourself, and secondly 
to see the real country and the real 
people. You can have no use for a 
Joanne or a Baedeker—arch-enemies of 
spontaneity. There is no harm in your 
fingering bicycle maps and_ railroad 
charts, but it should be to the end of 
avoiding the routes they particularly 
recommend. 
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Be on the look-out for local fétes, 
fairs, markets, and concours of every de- 
scription; they bring the rustic way- 
backs out from their retreats as a lantern 
attracts the moths from the night. 

Knock at the doors of farm-houses 
and peasants’ cottages on the flimsiest 
pretexts; even though you are not per- 
mitted to enter, you will be vouchsafed 
ravishing glimpses of people and things. 

Cultivate the habitués of the road 
—beggars, tramps, gipsies, peddlers, 
tinkers, and unfortunate workingmen in 
quest of work. They rarely resent 
advances; in fact, they are rather in- 
clined to make them. They are the 
best of temporary comrades, and can 
tell you very many curious, useful, beau- 
tiful, or wonderful things. A_black- 
smith’s helper whom I overtook on the 
road, tramped with for half a day, and 
treated to dinner, supplied me with 
minute information I could have got in 
no other way regarding the occupants 
of the farm-houses we passed—even to 
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designating those who gave lodging and 
soup to such as he—and showed me, in 
his wallet, addresses of cheap lodging- 
houses for a distance of nearly a hundred 
and fifty miles. 

Beware of inspecting too closely a 
town in which you intend to lodge, 
before seeking your lodging. You thus 
arouse suspicion in the minds of a few. 
Rumor flies fast and grows in flying. 
At the end of half an hour, every man, 
woman, and child of the community is 
aware of your presence, and snows you 
are a villain. In a market-town where 
I made the mistake of studying a map 
in the public view, I was refused per- 
emptorily and rudely by all the auberges, 
six in number, and forced to repair to a 
village three miles farther on for a bed. 
Offering to pay in advance, which 
works to a charm in England, in Nor- 
mandy only serves to arouse or increase 
suspicion. 

In pedestrianism, the shoes make the 
man. For wear and comfort on the 
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hard and smooth French roads there is 
nothing so good as heavy tan-leather 
hunting shoes with spiked soles; and 
nowhere are these shoes so good for the 
money as in the rural towns. They 
should be kept well greased, never pol- 
ished, with a special preparation which 
the rural cobblers provide. You should 
look yourself to their grooming as you 
would to the grooming of a valuable 
horse, for if left to the dubious mercy 
of the servants in the auberges they will 
speedily be ruined. Their fidelity equals 
that of a dog, and you are sure to grow 
very fond of them. The Breton sailor 
offers his patron saint a model of his 
ship in setting out on, or returning from, 
a hazardous voyage; and if there were a 
patron saint for trampers, he could be 
honored with no more fitting votive 
offering than a warm pair of these 
hulking shoes. 

The question of baggage is equally 
crucial in tramping with the question of 
shoes. Between shoes that hurt the 
feet and too heavy a pack the choice 
is so slight that it is not worth the 
making. A two or three days’ jaunt 
may be taken in fairly settled weather 
with no other impedimenta than an 
extra pair of stockings stowed in a 
pocket, a toothbrush, and a robust 
umbrella—which last is as precious for 
protection against the sun as against 
rain, and serves as a walking-stick when 
the sky is gray. But for a longer jaunt, 
or a jaunt in unsettled weather, you 
should be provided further with more 
stockings, an extra undershirt, a box of 
shoe-grease, a pair of slippers—to rest 
the feet—and a thick waist-coat, cardi- 
gan jacket, or sweater, to protect you 
from a sudden chill. The weight of 
such an outfit is not great, and it may 
be carried in a knapsack, an oilcloth 
roll, a hunting-bag or a grip-sack pro- 
vided with a shoulder-strap. The knap- 
sack and the hunting-bag are the most 
comfortable arrangements, but in sus- 
picious Normandy the grip and the roll 
are perhaps preferable, since the knap- 
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sack has the disadvantage of greatly 
piquing curiosity, and the hunting-bag 
that of suggesting poaching. However 
aimlessly you may saunter, you need 
never be deprived of your valise—I dis- 
card the hypothesis of a trunk—for more 
than a week at a time, the highly com- 
plete French parcels-post system making 
it easy for you to have it sent on ahead 
and held awaiting your arrival at any 
strategic point you may choose. 

The pedestrian need never be at a 
loss to know his exact whereabouts, as 
he frequently is in out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts in England. The maps in Joanne 
are unusually complete, and _ every 
hamlet, however small, has its name 
conspicuously posted. Signboards and 
milestones abound—large stones mark- 
ing every thousand, and small ones 
every hundred metres. 

One tramps because he likes to tramp, 
not to save money. Nevertheless, in 
Normandy, and the same is true of 
nearly every other section of France 
except Savoy and the Cote d’Azur, one 
must make a distinct effort to spend, 
while tramping, more than seven francs 
a day, or a dollar and forty cents. 
Nearly all the auberges and many of the 
smaller hotels give comfortable rooms 
for thirty cents a night—and no extra 
charges—the petit déjeuner for ten cents, 
and a prix fixe déjeuner and dinner for 
thirty cents each. It should be noted, 
however, that a distinction is sometimes 
made between the meals taken with the 
regular pensionnaires or the landlord’s 
family, and the formal table-d’hote in a 
special dining room for which fifty to 
seventy cents may be charged. 

Drinks—with the exception of the 
apéritifs, which command Paris prices, 
and wine, which is scarce—are so cheap 
that there can be no serious financial 
objection to their liberal use as a confi- 
dence-winning appliance. All the spirits 
—rum, kirsch, cognac, marc, and calva- 
dos—are two and three cents a glass. 
Beer, such as it is, costs six cents a 
bottle, and the doisson, one of the most 
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refreshing summer drinks that is made, 
two and three cents a litre. The dois- 
son, poetically called Je vin blond, is uni- 
versally drunk at table. It is prepared 
from the apple cheeses after the juice 
for the first quality cider has been ex- 
pressed, and is often not to be distin- 
guished from cider. Refined bottled 
cider costs ten cents a bottle. Coffee 
is poor and dear—the concoction served 
with a petit verre for five and six cents 
cannot properly be denominated coffee 
—and tea, except as a medicine, is 
practically unknown. 

The parcels-post rates are twelve 
cents for packages not exceeding six 
pounds in weight, sixteen cents for 
packages of between six and ten 
pounds, and twenty-five cents for pack- 
ages of between ten and twenty pounds 
—regardless of direction or distance. 

With a little searching, particularly in 
the market-towns, lodging may be had 
for a franc a night—for less, if one does 
not insist on a room to himself—and 
meals in proportion. On grounds of 
picturesqueness, as well as those of 
economy, houses which advertise auto- 
mobile supplies, and those which are af- 
fected by bicyclists, should be shunned. 
The restaurants and auberges bearing 
the sign Loge a pied et a cheval are, as a 
rule, the most desirable. The cheer is 
as good as elsewhere, the prices cheaper, 
and the company less sophisticated and 
more interesting. One who wishes to 
economize still further can be served in 
almost any débit a litre of botsson with 
unlimited bread and delicious Camem- 
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bert cheese, or a slice of sausage, for six 
cents—at any hour of the day; or, he 
may have a bowl of soup for a trifle, if 
he puts in his appearance at the proper 
moment. 

In a word, for the tramper in Nor- 
mandy, seven francs ($1.40) a day rep- 
resents luxury ; four to six, comfort ; and 
three to four, the essential. To bring 
the average per day below three francs 
and keep moving, it is necessary to go 
to the length of buying provisions at 
the stores, and sleeping sometimes in 
the open air and in granges, a method 
which is not without its special piquancy 
—as I know from experience, but which 
it would be hazardous, if not unpardon- 
able, to recommend. 

Pension may be had—if one has 
learned how to look for it—in almost 
any Norman town except the seashore 
resorts, for seventy francs ($14) amonth, 
and the hotels and auberges make a con- 
siderable reduction on their transient 
rates for boarders—facts of which the 
tramper, who has all summer before 
him and likes a period of complete 
repose now and then, may avail himself 
to advantage. Furnished rooms with 
appliances for cooking may be had at 
reasonable rates in certain districts, and 
are much in favor with Paris artists; 
but this arrangement presupposes a stay 
of at least a month in a single spot, and 
so will rarely serve the purpose of the 
tramper. 





Picturesque Bits 
of Old London 


Drawings by 


Vernon Howe Bailey 


CIOTH FAIR 


Cloth Fair is a typical street of Old London. For several centuries this region was the centre of the cloth trade of Great 
Britain, and here was held annually the famous Bartholomew Fair, which attracted merchants and merrymakers 
from all England. Many of the houses in this street date back to the Elizabethan period, and a few are even older. 
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ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, NORTH PORTAL” 


The magnificent Cathedral built by Sir Christopher Wren in 1675 replaced Old St. Paul's, which was begun in 
the time of William the Conqueror and destroyed by the Great Fire of London in 1666, It stands at the highest 
point of the old City, and its majestic dome is the most striking feature of central London as viewed from a distance, 
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NEARLY EVERY FARMER IN JAPAN HAS A LITTLE 
A BAMBOO VISTA BAMBOO GROVE, FINDING IT HIGHLY PROFITABLE 





THE TWO PACIFICS 
by Harold Bolce 


VI -THE SECRET OF JAPAN'S STRENGTH 


While Japan is cannonading its way 
to rank with Christian powers as a first- 
class fighting nation, it is not neglecting 
its fields of rice, genge, millet and muji, 
its groves of mulberry and bamboo, its 
priceless plots of tea and mitsumata 
shrubs, and its multi-million gardens of 
berries, vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 
The thousands of patriots that have 
marched tothe front have not thinned the 
ranks of the mightier hosts tilling the 
soil. Thirty million farmers are gather- 
ing ample harvests in the diminutive 
fields of Japan. 

For twenty-five centuries the Sunrise 
sovereigns have dignified husbandry as 
the most important and most honorable 
industrial calling in the empire, and 
now more than sixty per cent. of the 
Mikado’s subjects till with incompara- 
ble skill the limited soil of his islands. 

The same diligent genius that enables 
a landscape gardener in Japan to com- 
pass within a few square yards of land a 
forest, a bridge-spanned stream, a water- 
fall and lake, a chain of terraced hills, 
gardens of chrysanthemums, hyacinths, 
peonies, and pinks, a beetling crag 
crowned with a dwarfed conifer, and 
through all the dainty park meander- 
ing paths with here a shrine and there 
a dainty summer house, has made it 
possible for the farmers of the empire 
to build up on less than nineteen thou- 
sand square miles of arable land the 
most remarkable agricultural nation 
the world has known. If all the tillable 
acres of Japan were merged into one 
field, a man in an automobile, traveling 
at the rate of fifty miles an hour, could 
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skirt the entire perimeter of arable Japan 
in eleven hours. Upon this narrow free- 
hold Japan has reared a _ nation of 
imperial power, which is determined to 
enjoy commercial preéminence over all 
the world of wealth and opportunity 
from Siberia to Siam, and already, by 
force of arms, is driving from the shores 
of Asia the greatest monarchy of Europe. 

The secret of the success of the little 
Daybreak Kingdom has been a mystery 
to many students of nations. Patriot- 
ism does not explain the riddle of its 
strength, neither can commerce, nor 
military equipment, nor manufacturing 
skill. Western nations will fail fully to 
grasp the secret of the dynamic inten- 
sity of Japan today, and will dangerously 
underestimate the formidable possibili- 
ties of the Greater Japan—the Dai Nip- 
por —of tomorrow, until they begin to 
study seriously the agricultural triumphs 
of that empire. For Japan, more scien- 
tifically than any other nation, past or 
present, has perfected the art of sending 
the roots of its civilization enduringly 
into the soil. 

Progressive experts of high authority 
throughout the Occident now admit 
that in all the annals of agriculture 
there is nothing that ever approached 
the scientific skill of Sunrise husbandry. 
Patient diligence, with knowledge of 
the chemistry of soil and the physiology 
of plants, have yielded results that have 
astounded the most advanced agricul- 
turists in Western nations. 

Although the United States has ex- 
tensive experimental farms—the Arling- 
ton station at the national capital alone 
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comprising five hundred acres—and al- 
though our Department of Agriculture 
includes a corps of skilled and successful 
investigators, some of them enjoying 
international repute, the American gov- 
ernment has turned for instruction in a 
number of essential principles to tiny 
experimental patches in Japan where 
little brown scientists, studying agricul- 
tural problems through the lenses of the 
microscope, are making discoveries of 
world-wide importance. Our experi- 
mental farms number fifty-six; Japan 
has nearly two hundred. Yet the com- 
bined ‘area of those island stations is not 
equal to the single farm America main- 
tains at Washington. The main experi- 
rental station in the Sunrise Kingdom 
is regarded in that country as a very big 
affair. Big it is in importance, and 
from the Japanese standpoint extensive 
in area. It is located in the suburbs of 
Tokio and comprises two cho and four 
tan—a trifle less than six acres. 

On this small field the Oriental scien- 
tists are wresting from the soil and from 
the vegetable kingdom secrets utterly 
unknown to Western nations. Amer- 
ican and European agricultural explorers 
have sought repeatedly to get facts in 
regard to the achievements of these 
Japanese investigators. But the Japan- 
ese government does not wish the 
West to share the fruits of its advanced 
researches. So pronounced is this oppo- 
sition that an eminent American scien- 
tist, learning that I was to visit the ex- 
perimental stations in Japan, invoked 
my assistance in securing certain infor- 
mation, stating that an effectual embargo 
had been placed upon his official efforts 
in that direction. Thus, the experi- 
mental farms, like the arsenals and har- 
bor fortifications in Japan, have been 
included in the forbidden zone! It is a 
safeguard thrown around the industrial 
foundation of the empire. 

From what its advanced agriculture 
has made its plains to yield, Japan has 
fed and clothed and educated its multi- 
plying masses, fast nearing the fifty-mil- 
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lion figure; it has stacked up gold in its 
treasury, has created a great merchant 
marine, has captured a growing share 
of European commerce, has already out- 
marshaled commercial America on the 
Pacific, has crowded its cities with roar- 
ing factories, and has given costly and 
triumphant equipment to its aggressive 
fleets and regiments. And it has accom- 
plished all this out of the profits of har- 
vests gleaned from a farm area scarcely 
large enough to afford storage room for 
the agricultural machinery in use in the 
United States. 

Some exceedingly misleading figures 
are in general circulation, not only 
magnifying the measurements of the 
Sunrise Kingdom, but grossly exagger- 
ating its resources. It is true that there 
are more than six hundred islands in the 
empire of Japan, but they constitute a 
total domain the size of the single State 
of Montana. And not only is the Sun- 
rise Kingdom a very inconspicuous 
geographical corner of the planet, but 
a very great proportion of the acres in 
the empire are on the slopes or crests of 
high mountains. Many of the moun- 
tain sides are, in fact, rocky, inaccessible 
escarpments, and a large number of the 
peaks are volcanoes. During portions 
of the year seismic disturbances are as 
regular as sunrise in Japan. Five hun- 
dred shocks are the annual average. In 
the hope of ultimately forecasting the 
dread eruptions and tremors that menace 
life and spread desolation over farms, 
the government has added a Professor 
of Earthquakes and Volcanoes to the 
faculty of the Imperial University at 
Tokio! And the plains of Japan are 
periodically overswept by typhoons and 
storms that rise out of Siberia and the 
China Sea, raging at times for forty- 
eight consecutive hours, and occurring 
usually in the flowering season of the 
most valuable crops. : 

It will thus be seen that Japan on its 
narrow farming plains struggles with a 
concatenation of calamity. Yet not- 
withstanding the hurricane that stalks 
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A GROUP OF JAPANESE FARMERS 


In winter the farmer dons his ample mino, or straw overcoat, which effectually 
protects him from rain and snow. 


across these little plains and the floods 
of lava that descend upon them, and in 
spite of the further fact that the pesti- 
lence of cholera, not to mention other 
plagues, frequently flourishes and para- 
lyzes industry, the annual agricultural 
achievements of Japan continue to be 
the increasing wonder of the world. 
The fact that Japan on its little land 
sustains in prosperity a mass of human- 
ity greater than half the population of 
America makes the economic study of 
its agricultural methods one of the most 
important matters of modern times. 
One of the secrets of Japan’s solution 
of its pressing problem of subsistence is 
that the people of that empire, in 


advance of all other races, have perfected 
the frugal art of utilizing everything. 
Whatever grows or passes to decay is of 
value to the Japanese farmer. Meas- 
ured in money, he is not rich. But he 
dwells in a comfortable and inviting 
home, purged of every taint of dirt and 
dust. The transparent paper walls of 
his house, made of bark from his mitsu- 
mata shrubs, flood his dwelling with 
light, and keep out the wind. He enjoys 
good food served in dainty but inexpen- 
sive dishes made of native woods. 
Even in the homes of the poorest, there 
are no visible signs of poverty. There 
is no squalor in agricultural Japan. The 
humblest peasant farmer is clean, indus- 
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trious, and comfortable. The area of 
fence corners abandoned on many Ameri- 
can farms to wild mustard, fennel, and 
pigweed would furnish comfortable 
living to a whole family in rural Japan. 

Some idea of the trifling cost of living 
in agricultural Japan was given me by 
an American who has spent fifteen 
years in the empire. Frequently he 
takes a vacation in the farming regions. 
He has good food, sleeps on clean and 
comfortable quilts in impeccable houses, 
is carried about in country carts, and 
at the end of two weeks he finds that 
his total expenses have not exceeded 
ten yen, or five dollars. 

In Japan, when a farmer permits a 
telegraph or telephone pole to be erected 
on his land, he has made a great con- 
cession to modern reform. Only the 
exceedingly rich have fences around 
their farms in Japan, not because of the 
cost of the fence, but because of the 
value of the square inches the posts and 
pickets would consume. If a border 
is desired around a field, it is customary 
to plant mulberry trees. The total 
area of ground in Japan thus devoted 
to the silk-worm tree, which otherwise 
would be taken up with fences, amounts 
to about a hundred and ninety thousand 
acres. This has no reference to the 
mulberry farms and groves, the area 
for which is over three times as much. 
The fact that a Japanese farmer is 
forced to figure on the amount of 
ground a fence-post would occupy, and 
the interesting fact that the govern- 
ment, in its statistical enumerations, 
has had the areas covered by individual 
mulberry trees on farm boundaries care- 
fully computed, demonstrates the great 
value of arable land. 

Recently many agricultural-implement 
makers in the United States sent agents 
to Japan to try to introduce gang-plows, 
grain-planters, reapers, and threshing 
machines. In keeping with many other 
American efforts, the enterprise was 
undertaken without intelligent canvass- 
ing of the conditions, needs, and pref- 
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erences of the possible Far Eastern 
purchaser. An American invasion of 
the Sunrise Kingdom with mowers, 
reapers, and threshing outfits is utterly 
beyond the pale of possibility. An 
attempt to sell crowbars and steam- 
hammers to the watchmakers of Geneva 
would be no more bizarre. The gross 
area of many a Japanese farm would not 
accommodate an American separator ; 
nor could four horses hitched to a gang- 
plow find room to turn. Nearly every- 
thing is done by hand. The hoe is the 
sceptre and sign-manual of Japan! 
And in many parts of Japan the man 
with the hoe is not even a brother to 
the ox. There is no room for the ox! 
Such a beast of burden moving across 
some of the dainty fields of the Sunrise 
Kingdom would trample out the profits 
of a season. 

In addition to the hoe and the spade, 
heckles and primitive flails are important 
implements in Japan. In the cultivation 
of a cho, or about two and a half acres 
—an extraordinarily large farm in the 
Sunrise Kingdom—the value of neces- 
sary farming tools for field work is less 
than three yen. Imagine an American 
farmer getting along with field imple- 
ments not aggregating in value a dollar 
and a half! For indoor use the Japa- 
nese farmer cultivating one cho needs to 
expend about one yen on tools. For 
store-house purposes his implements 
cost more, their value being about 
twelve yen, making a total outlay equal 
to $8.25 in American money. With 
that amount of capital a Japanese is 
equipped to put in a crop on his big 
plantation! The government will 
furnish him his seed. 

Recent photographs from Japan 
reveal fields having straight border lines. 
This is the result of a law enacted in 
the 33rd year of Meiji (1900) enforcing 
rearrangements of farm boundaries. 
Zigzag holdings have descended to the 
present owners from antiquity. To 
describe an ordinary Japanese farm of 
the dimensions of four tan (or about 
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one acre) has required, on account of 
its sinuous boundaries, a deed almost as 
long as a president’s message. More- 
over, until quite recently few Japanese 
farmers could boast of such a thing as 
owning a broad acre all in one unbroken, 
imperial area! 

The possessor of an acre was a 
landed proprietor, and the smaller owner 
of one se—ten of which it takes to 
make a tan—looked up to him as a 
planter of wealth and power in the land. 
But that acre, the title to which made 
him a rural aristocrat in Japan, was sub- 


number of districts in supplanting this 
agricultural chaos with an orderly sys- 
tem. The farmers, finding by pains- 
taking survey of new fields having 
straight boundaries, that they are not 
surrendering any land, so far as area is 
concerned, are consenting to the new 
order. 

The government experts have esti- 
mated that in the saving of time, and in 
the perfection of the system of drainage 
and irrigation, the productive power of 
agricultural Japan will be increased no 
less than ten per cent. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION 


One of Japan’s two hundred little stations, strictly guarded, but showing 
results which are surprising the world. 


divided into many sections—a few square 
shaku in one spot, a few tsubo sand- 
wiched in several ken away between the 
equally irregular holdings of his neigh- 
bors, a field of millet here, a paddy of 
rice there—with no direct communica- 
tion between any of these scattered 
fragments of his little farm. 

The government for four years has 
been at work on this problem, and by 
encouraging fair exchanges of land 
among the farmers, is succeeding in a 


While this movement will straighten 
farm lines, it cannot expand them. 
The laws that have found their way to 
the statutes, to provide for many of the 
problems growing out of the fact that 
holdings are diminutive, must still remain 
in force. One important provision is 
that a Japanese farmer cannot build his 
house flush with his boundary. He 
must leave an outer space of about a 
foot and a half. Otherwise a farmer’s 
neighbors in Japan could so construct 
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PULLING RICE THROUGH THE HOME-MADE GIN 


their dwellings that, unless his property 
happened to border on a public road, he 
could not reach it without climbing 
over the roofs of houses, or dropping 
out of a balloon. Another law provides 
that when a farmer wishes to repair his 
house he may, if necessary, make tem- 
porary use of his neighbor’s land upon 
which to place bamboo scaffolding or 
even to store building material. If he 
constructs a window or veranda within 
three feet from his neighbor’s line, this 
farmer across the way can compel the 
builder to wall up with a screen of 
shutters the too familiar view he might 
otherwise enjoy. In the more fertile 
provinces farmhouses are so_ close 
together that the countryside is virtually 
one long succession of villages. 

It has been obvious to the statesmen 
of Japan that a time was near at hand 
when the infinitely increasing demands 
of the nation would be more than the 
arable area of the kingdom could supply. 
The population of the islands, increasing 
at the rate of over half a million annually, 
is steadily exacting increasing harvests 
from the soil. As a result, land hunger 
has become an absorbing passion, both 


with the farmers themselves and with 
the leaders who are making history in 
the Far East. Therein lies the secret 
of Japan’s long and painstaking prepara- 
tion for a modern war. Its statesmen 
knew that sooner or later the nation 
would have to establish its title to out- 
lying acres or be submerged under the 
multiplying weight of its own millions. 
And these astute diplomats under the 
Mikado had learned from Christian 
nations that military conquest and 
plausible programs of benevolent assimi- 
lation must precede the promulgation 
of claims to any coveted domain. Thus, 
for years in Japan the condition of the 
agricultural industry has admonished 
the men of destiny at the head of 
affairs to modernize the army and navy 
so that, when the opportunity should 
come, Japan could extend its dominion 
over portions of arable Asia. 

The signs “‘For Rent’’ and “ For 
Sale’’ are never seen on Japanese farms, 
nor do the advertisements in the news- 
papers of that country include any hint 
of opportunities for the purchase or 
rent of lands. On the contrary, an 
owner who does not care to work his 
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STRAW MATTING IN THE MAKING 


farm auctions a lease of the land to the 
highest bidder. On such occasions the 
competition is exceedingly keen, and 
rental rates are consequently forced to 
a high figure. In fact, some tenant 
farmers pay such exhausting rent that 
the residue of profit in a season scarcely 
covers the cost of fertilizing material 
necessarily applied to get a crop at all. 
That is the greatest item of expense in 
the agriculture of Japan. Bones from 
the four corners of the earth are 
gathered, shipped to Japan, and there 
ground to dust to enrich the soil. 
Millions of piculs of. oil cakes are im- 
ported annually from China, the demand 
for this nitrogenous material having 
grown enormously during the current 
decade. And great quantities of super- 
phosphates are purchased abroad. Alto- 
gether the imports of fertilizing products 
into Japan exceed in value ten million 
yen every year. 

I have discovered a somewhat sensa- 
tional fact in regard to this subject. 
Japan, knowing that the commercial 
nations were aware of its large purchases 
of fertilizing products abroad, has been 
placing heavy orders in America for 


various nitrates since the outbreak of 
war against Russia. Without compunc- 
tion, when the material reaches the 
island empire, it is converted into ex- 
plosives and shipped to the firing line; 
but as it enters Japan consigned as a 
fertilizing commodity, it escapes classi- 
fication as contraband of war! 

In addition to its importation of fer- 
tilizers, the manufacture in Japan of 
phosphate and nitrogenous products has 
assumed great proportions. To assist 
in quickening the crops of the land 
millions of kwammes of fish guano, 
dried herrings, rape-seed cake, and 
cakes of sesame oil, ye oil, and cotton- 
seed oil are annually prepared. All 
agricultural Japan reeks with the odor 
of this industry. One day on the river 
Sumida I had been studying the cargoes 
on hundreds of sampans, when there 
hove in view, bound up stream to the 
farm region on the Plain of Kwanto, a 
flotilla of curious, covered craft. It 
was a fleet of fertilizer carriers. The 
information to that effect which my 
guide vouchsafed was quite superfluous. 
It needed no interpreter to make it 
plain. A thousand megaphones could 
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not have more clearly announced the 
business of these boats. I could almost 
believe that all the floating mines of 
Russia would have recoiled from that 
squadron. Native fishermen and sailors 
on the crowded river did not even look 
up from their diligent labors, but the 
fleet’s conquest over every foreigner on 
the Sumida and along its banks that 
day was conspicuous and complete. 
It was, indeed, agricultural Japan’s 
invincible armada! 

One of the marvelous results of ferti- 
lization in Japan is that it enables the 
small agricultural area not only to supply 
the empire, but actually to provide large 
quantities of farm products for export. 
It is known generally, of course, that 
Japan ships large quantities of tea abroad, 
the value of the leaves exceeding ten 
million yen annually. It is not, how- 
ever, realized that the combined exports 
of cereals, vegetables, and fruits from 
the little kingdom aggregate in value 
even more than the cargoes of tea 
sent out. Its rice exported to China 
amounts to nearly a million yen a year. 
Rice shipped to France is valued at half 
a million; to Great Britain, more than 
a million; to the United States over 
half a million yen. Japan even exports 
beans to the United States. To the 
Philippines it sells great quantities of 
farm products. In 1902 it exported to 
Manila 5,832,217 kins of potatoes 
valued at over 125,000 yen, and 1,615,218 
kins of onions valued at nearly 50,000 
yen. The continued and increasing 
exports of farm products from the 
Sunrise Kingdom is one of the most 
astonishing economic facts of contem- 
poraneous history. The only other 
fact which can equal it, perhaps, is 
Uncle Sam’s incredible increase in 
imports, from Europe and elsewhere, 
of vegetables which could be raised to 
better advantage in America. 

One of the most valuable things 
to Japanese farmers throughout the 
Mikado’s empire is rice straw. From 
it the agriculturist in the land makes 


his rope. It helps to furnish the thatch 
for his roof and the matting for his 
floor. From rice straw he makes his 
waraji, or sandals. In winter he fares 
forth in his ample mino, or straw over- 
coat, which effectually protects him 
from rain and snow. The Japanese 
farmer, therefore, naturally treasures 
the straw his rice fields yield. Yet, 
indispensable as it is, his land is far too 
valuable and circumscribed to permit 
him to cumber it with a stack. He 
solves the problem by making bundles 
of the straw and tying them a few feet 
above ground to the trunks of his 
mulberry trees! 

The cultivation of paper plants in 
Japan is a very important industry. As 
is well known, Japanese paper of vari- 
ous kinds is in demand throughout the 
world. Recently American and Euro- 
pean manufacturers have been giving 
some attention to the possibility of pro- 
ducing from Japanese paper-pulp some of 
the numberless useful articles and toys 
similar to those in vogue in the island em- 
pire. Tothat end, Japanese paper shrubs 
are to be planted in Americaand in the 
countries of Southern Europe. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which recently sent experts to 
secure seeds of the mitsumata plants, is 
to make extensive experiments in grow- 
ing this particularly valuable variety. It 
is believed that this shrub will thrive in 
Florida, Louisiana, in irrigated parts of 
Texas and the Colorado Desert, and in 
some sections of the Sacramento and 5an 
Joaquin valleys in California. Should 
this introduction of the Japanese mitsu- 
mata plant into America prove success- 
ful, it will bring fortune to many farm- 
ers. Rice-planters, particularly in Texas 
—the climate of which, it is believed, 
will prove suitable to the valuable exotic 
—could set shrubs out along the un- 
occupied dikes and on all the narrow 
strips of land dividing flooded fields, and 
secure profitable returns from the enter- 
prise. The American experts who have 
been investigating the subject in Japan 
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THREE-YEAR MITSUMATA SHOOTS 


These shoots of the paper-plant are from old roots, 
some of which are a century old and still vigorous. 


are inclined to believe that when the 
mitsumata plants are grown successfully 
in America, and Ameriéan machinery is 
invented for the conversion of the pulp 
into paper, that product will be put to 
many uses not thought of in Japan. 
The reason why the mitsumata plant 
in particular is to be introduced into the 
United States is that the bark of this 
shrub possesses qualities which make it 
possible to manufacture from it a wide 
variety of articles. ‘The uses to which 
paper is put in Japan are astonishing. 
To a Japanese farmer paper is as impor- 
tant as parchment was to an ancient 
scribe. When a tea-raiser in the Sun- 
rise Kingdom takes a load to market, he 
covers his cart with a paper tarpaulin. 
Although oiled, absolutely waterproof, 
and almost indestructible, its texture is 
almost as fine as silk. It weighs only a 
few ounces. It can be folded and car- 
ried in a man’s pocket. Mackintoshes 
or mantles of this same paper material 
are sold in Japanese cities for thirty-six 
sen (eighteen cents). Every farm-house 
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in Japan is supplied with an 
abundance of oiled tissue 
paper in which products for 
market are wrapped. It is 
very tough and durable. The 
same sheets are used from 
year to year, and seem never 
to wear out. Sacks, through 
which it is claimed weevil 
cannot bore their predatory 
way, are used for grain and 
meal in Japan. I can readily 
believe the accounts given of 
the resisting power of Japan- 
ese paper, for in my mail one 
day in Tokio was a curious 
looking envelope which I 
found it impossible to tear 
open. I clipped the end 
with a pair of shears and 
read the enclosed letter. It 
was from a dealer in Japanese 
paper, who, in response to a 
note addressed to him by me, 
making inquiries in regard 
to the manufacture of leather paper in 
Japan, stated that the envelope contain- 
ing his reply was made of the material 
in question. 

Leather paper, or tsuboya, is one of 
the many remarkable products of the 
mitsumata plant. The pulp, in the 
manufacture of this peculiar paper, is 
subjected to much pressure and many 
wrinklings and rollings, is then coated 
with oil made from the seed of a plant 
belonging to the mint family, and finally 
hung out to dry in the air, where it is 
left for six months. The paper thus 
produced is as smooth as fine leather, 
tougher than pigskin, and nearly trans- 
parent. Colored leather paper is pro- 
duced by applying pigments before the 
coating of oil. Hand-made wall and 
ceiling paper, stamped with ornamental 
designs, is coming into fashionable de- 
mand in the United States. Factories 
in Japan are busy supplying profitable 
orders for these artistic tsuboya creations. 

The yield of the mitsumata paper 
plant in Japan frequently amounts to 
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two thousand pounds of raw bark to the 
acre. ‘The crude pulp is readily sold at 
thirty-two sen (sixteen cents) the pound. 
The seeds alone are sometimes quoted 
at three yen ($1.50) the gallon. As 
many as twenty-four thousand shrubs 
are grown on an acre. The harvesting 
is done by cutting the plants off at the 
roots. Thenext spring the shrub grows 
up again. In fact mitsumata roots a 
century old, and still sending up new 
shoots, are often shown. The plant 
is highly decorative, and is grown as an 
ornament in some of the gardens of 
Japan. Its introduction into America 
would be an esthetic as well as eco- 
nomic addition to the country. In the 
flowering season in Japan a mitsumata 
farm is a radiant field of delicate yellow. 
One peculiar feature otf the plant is that 
it is the only common shrub in cultiva- 
tion that has three branches at its forks 
instead of two. The paper produced in 
Occidental lands is made from the pulp 
of trees, from macerated grass, and from 
rags—some of them raked from the rub- 
bish heaps of the world. The exquisite 
texture of the many forms of mitsumata 
paper is due to the nature of the bark, 
which somewhat resembles lace or web, 
and is not duplicated on any other plant 
in creation. 

Another product of Japanese farms 
which may become popular and its cul- 
tivation profitable among the nations of 
the West, is moyashi udo, a remarkable 
salad plant which is crisper than celery, 
possesses the combined flavor of pine- 
apple and young lettuce, is devoid of 
fibres, and comes into outdoor maturity 
in midwinter. It is predicted by Amer- 
ican scientific agriculturists who have 
been in Japan and noted the flavor, 
popularity, and growing habits of the 
udo plant, that it is destined to become 
as famous and as important a table deli- 
cacy in Europe and America as aspara- 
gus or celery. The growing of udo is 
a profitable thing for Japanese farmers. 
The price obtained in Japan for a bundle 
of sixteen shoots of one variety of this 
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plant is sometimes no less than fifty sen, 
or twenty-five cents. 

The udo plant has been grown in the 
United States purely as a rare orna- 
mental, as it was not supposed to be 
edible. Now that it is known to possess 
a value which promises to give it an 
honorable place with asparagus and sim- 
ilar dishes, its cultivation by American 
truck farmers may prove decidedly pro- 
fitable. It is to be remembered that 
what gives the udo distinctive value is 
that it matures in the winter time. 
When served, udo salad is as white as 
snow, and lustrous like silk. The plant 
was introduced to Japanese agriculture 
from China. 

The wasabi is another Japanese plant 
now attracting American attention. 


Nearly everybody knows about the soy 


SHOOT OF UDO, TWO FEET LONG 


The blanched young shoots of udo are crisper 
than celery, and possess the mingled flavor 
of young lettuce and pine apple. 
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and other sauces of Japan. The prepa- 
ration of these piquant condiments fur- 
nishes employment to thousands of peo- 
ple in that empire, and the growing of 
crops to supply the material is a lucra- 
tive adjunct of Japanese farming. The 
country is beginning to export these 
commodities. To every land in the 
Pacific where Japan has sent laborers 
and colonists soy sauce follows in a 
steadystream. The docks of Honolulu 
are redolent with this pungent but not 
displeasing importation. Not so well 
known as soy sauce, but of equal merit 
as an appetizer, is wasabi. Its use is 
universal in Japan. It serves the same 
purpose that horseradish does on Occi- 
dental tables, but is less acrid. Certain 
agricultural sections in Japan enjoy a 
favored reputation for growing this 
plant, and successive generations of the 
same farmers’ families have devoted 
themselves to its cultivation. Recently 
young plants have been sent to the 
United States for experimental propaga- 
tion, and if it can be made to thrive in 
America it is quite probable that it will 
speedily make its potent presence felt 
and appreciated in the Western world. 
My own introduction to wasabi was 
unique. I count among my most pleas- 
ing experiences in this Sunrise Land 
my meeting with Tumio Yano, novelist 
and diplomat. And not the least item 
in my debt of gratitude to him is that 
he taught me to appreciate raw fish 
and wasabi! Mr. Yano has been the 
Mikado’s ambassador to China and 
other lands. One night at the Nippon 
Club he led up to a delicate subject on 
the menu with much diplomacy. He 
finally got my assent to the statement 
that a cosmopolitan appetite is one of 
the distinguishing marks of cultivated 
travel. Then he passed me raw fish ! 
I confessed that I was willing to bea 
stick-in-the-mud or any other variety of 
silurian, rather than take place with the 
international elect by eating such a dish. 
My host, however, was painfully insist- 
ent, finally adding that with raw fish 


they, of course, ate wasabi. Now, lI 
did not have even a vague notion of 
what this might be, but with that raw 
proposition before me it was comforting 
to know that at least it was to be 
diluted with something. I conjured up 
an experience in taking castor oil 
ambushed under sherry and sarsaparilla, 
which, while not a beverage one would 
grow to crave, might have been worse. 
I figured out also that with my gauch- 
eries with chop sticks | might manage 
without exciting suspicion to drop the 
fish before the fatal moment, and eat 
only the mysterious wasabi. But, 
whether through cowardice or courage, 
I cannot say, fish and relish made 
quick and simultaneous journey to my 
reluctant palate, and in that never-to- 
be-forgotten instant there flashed into 
my consciousness the undeniable truth 
that in all my Occidental years I had 
been denied one of the most savory 
dishes in the world. Charles Lamb’s 
Chinaman had jubilant delight over his 
first taste of roast pig; but that is a 
degraded passion compared with an 
Anglo-Saxon’s initial ecstasy over an 
Oriental morsel of raw namasu garnished 
with the appetizing roots of Eutrema 
wasabi. 

All honor to triumphant agricultural 
Japan, and may this Far Eastern mem- 
ber of the mustard family take deep root 
and spread and flourish in my native 
land! A vegetable that can make a 
man of provincial and prejudiced appetite 
relish raw fish, and call for more, has 
undoubtedly a mission in Western 
nations. There is many a jaded palate 
in over-fed Christendom that will hail 
wasabi eagerly when it is learned that 
this condiment imparts a new meaning 
to a menu. 

There is profit in its cultivation in 
Japan. Two tons of the root are fre- 
quently dug in a season from an acre. 
Formerly there was a superstition that 
it could be grown only in running water, 
but the agricultural stations of Japan 
have demonstrated this to be a fallacy. 
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No consideration of Japan’s agricul- 
ture would be complete without at least 
a reminder of the Empire’s vast tea 
culture, to which fifty thousand cho are 
devoted, in solid fields and odd corners 
of land, with an annual output of fifty 
million catties. Secondary crops, also, 
are an important feature of Japanese 
farming. After rice is harvested the 
farmers usually plant muji, rape, or 
genge—Japanese clover. 

One of the secrets of the prosperity 
of Japanese farmers is that the diversified 
character of their crops enables them to 


acres yield, they would not be living in 
comfort, paying large sums into the 
national treasury, and raising product 
sufficient for export as well as for 
home consumption. In its agricultural 
achievements, Japan has solved the 
most pressing problem of existence. 
At the close of this war, its leaders are 
confident that it will assume at least 
industrial possession of some of the fertile 
areas of the Eastern continent. The 
Japanese predict that this alone would 
mark a turning point in Japanese 
history, for when these marvelous mil- 


JAPANESE FARMERS SELLING PLUMS IN THE MARKET 


keep busy throughout the year. When 
not in the fields sowing, cultivating, or 
reaping, the farmer is to be found in his 
warehouse stripping bark from his paper 
plants, rolling tea leaves, rearing cocoons, 
reeling silk, or engaged in some one 
of many other phases of his multiform 
industry. Nearly every farmhouse has 
a room or two devoted to the manufac- 
ture of silk. 

If forty-five million Anglo-Saxons were 
crowded into the insignificant tillable 
area of Japan, and forced to subsist on 
what they could make a few overworked 


lions of island farmers have room to 
harvest with machinery instead of flails 
and heckles, and when Japan draws 
sustenance from great farms instead of 
pitiable acre-fractions, the empire, its 
leaders predict, will astonish the world 
with its new-found strength. 

It is well that Western nations watch 
the furrows Japan proposes to plow on 
the Asiatic mainland. 


Fi la, 





ISRAEL ZANGWILL—PLAYWRIGHT 


By T. M. 


A blaze of Shakespearian revivals has 
been the latest phenomenon of the 
theatrical world. At one time last 
spring Irving, Forbes Robertson, Ben 
Greet’s company, and the Century 
Players were simultaneously presenting 
some of Shakespeare’s noblest dramas 
in New York. Is there any explanation 
of this sudden popularity of a playwright 
who died three centuries ago? Probably 
the simplest in the world. The theat- 


rical manager not unnaturally prefers a 
dead lion, the sight of whose skin still 
continues to attract, to a living’ dog 
whose antics, after a week’s repetition, 
are played to empty benches. 


Shake- 
_$peare is not more popular than usual, 
but the contemporary playwright has 
proved less so. 

The truth is that the theatrical world 
has been passing through a reaction not 
unlike that experienced in commercial 
affairs from the boom or flush season of 
a couple of years ago. Like the average 
investor, frightened by the shrinkage of 
one inflated corporation after another 
until he prefers to keep his money in 
his stocking, the average playgoer has 
been so often deluded by exploitations 
of dramatic impossibilities, and by arti- 
ficial ascensions of stars of the sixth 
magnitude, that he prefers the drowsy 
somnolence of his own fireside to the 
acute anguish he, perhaps unreasonably, 
anticipates in the theatre. Such a 
mood of suspicion is no doubt capable 
of much injustice. |More than one of 
the new plays that have struggled out 
a brief and miserable existence on the 
boards of our metropolitan theatres, last 
winter, were worthy of a better fate. 
On the other hand, it is quite fair for a 
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dramatist whose work has survived that 
most critical of seasons to congratulate 
himself upon a well-deserved success, 
and to look forward with good hope to 
a happy future. And in this cate- 
gory of the few and fit survivors we 
must include Mr. Zangwill with his 
delightful comedy, Merely Mary Ann. 

This play—which passed that goal 
of every dramatist’s ambition, the hun- 
dredth performance—is founded upon 
Mr. Zangwill’s novelette of the same 
title published some ten years ago. It 
is not too much to say, I think, that 
this story, a little transcript from the 
life of London lodging-houses, was from 
the beginning one of the most pleasing 
of the author's works. The slow un- 
folding of the character of the shy and 
simple girl—born a farmer’s daughter, 
but degraded to a cockney drudge, 
—is managed with equal artfulness and 
truth. One believes in Mary Ann; she is 
good enough to be true, and yet not 
realistic enough to be repulsive. It is 
unfortunate for the story, and even more 
so for the play, that the character of the 
artist-hero is by no means so attractive. 
Mr. Launcelot, it must be confessed, 
in spite of his birth and his lofty aspira- 
tions, is something of a prig and a good 
deal of acad. Even a gentleman may, 
I suppose, under strong temptation, 
stoop to kiss a pretty serving-maid; 
but what shall we call the creature 
whose sensitive taste is so disturbed by 
this impulsive act that he lies awake at 
night over it until he is forced to rise 
and sponge his lips? If this part had 
been filled by a figure as sweet and 
sympathetic, let us say, as Tom Wrench 
in Pinero’s sunniest comedy, we would 
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ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


have been spared the one discordant 
note in the very pretty idyl. But 
Mr. Zangwill apparently shares with 
Dickens the inability to draw an 
English gentleman. 

The attention of most critics of the 
play, however, has passed over this blot, 
to fasten upon the last act in which the 
lovers, separated in the story, are brought 
together and reconciled. This act the 
critics have denounced with one accord 
as inartistic and untrue, a mere sop 
to the popular demand for a happy end- 
ing. At first glance it would appear 
that the objectors have a good case. 
The conventional happy ending is, no 
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doubt, most commonly inartistic and 
untrue. Witness, for example, the 
absurd close which Mr. Kipling, against 
his own better judgment, was induced 
to clap upon The Light that Failed. 
And in this particular case the advocatus 
diaboli might very well cite Mr. Zang- 
will’s own saying, that a piece of art can 
no more have two endings than a statue 
can have two heads. But, after all, a 
happy ending is in itself neither inartistic 
noruntrue. It is only so when it is out of 
keeping with what has gone before. A 
tragic ending for The Gay Lord Quex 
would be as inartistic and untrue as a 
happy ending for The Second Mrs. 
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Tanqueray. And although the last act 
‘of Merely Mary Ann is distinctly less 
picturesque and attractive than the 
earlier scenes, it is, in my judgment, 
by no means out of harmony with 
them. It is quite possible to recognize 
in the translated Marian the modest 
sweetness and rare charm of Mary Ann. 
And, after all, every drama must have an 
ending of one sort or the other. Mr. 
Zangwill’s story has, properly speaking, 
no conclusion at all; it simply stops 
short. A little episode of life has been 
finished, and we are left to draw our 
own conclusions as to the consequences. 
But a drama cannot be left hanging in 
the air in this fashion. Either the sep- 
aration of the lovers must have been 
reshaped into a tragic catastrophe, or 
the story must be carried on, as it is, to 
their happy reunion. And as one looks 
back over the little comedy, with its 
sprightly outbursts of wit, its laughing 
strokes of ridicule, and its dainty blos- 
somings of naive humor, one_ is 
forced to admit that in going on to 
write his fourth act Mr. Zangwill has 
not only not violated, but has simply 
developed and carried to its logical con- 
clusion, the original spirit of the tale. 
And it may be remarked, in passing, 
that the intelligent, tactful, and winning 
interpretation of the heroine by Miss 
Robson is wholly in accord with this 
conclusion. 

The success of this play leads us 
naturally to speculate about Mr. Zang- 
will’s future as a playwright. And the 
tendency to speculate about his future 
work is all the stronger because his 
past performances have been striking, 
suggestive, and versatile rather than 
satisfactory. Mr. Zangwill is one of 
the most interesting figures in the world 
of contemporary English letters—wit, 
novelist, essayist, poet, and playwright. 
But I doubt whether even his kindliest 
critic can point out any single piece of 
work in which this clever and prolific 
author can be shown to have expressed 
himself fairly and adequately. On the 
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other hand, Mr. Zangwill has undoubt- 
edly perpetrated a considerable amount 
of printed matter which, when the final 
summing-up of his career comes to be 
made, must either be dismissed alto- 
gether or set to the debit side of the 
account. 

The circumstances of Mr. Zangwill’s 
life are, I suppose, fairly well known. 
Born in the London ghetto, the child of 
poor Russian immigrants, he passed the 
greater part of his youth amid the scenes 
familiar to us from his best known 
works. He distinguished himself at 
the Jewish Free School, began to write 
—and even to publish—at the age of 
sixteen, taught in a parish school, grad- 
uated with honors at the University of 
London, founded a short-lived comic 
paper, and before long achieved some 
local reputation as a free-lance in the 
wild melée of London journalism. Into 
this combat Mr. Zangwill entered with 
an extraordinary equipment and a heavy 
handicap. The former consisted 10t 
only in his brilliancy, impetuosity, and 
self-confidence, but still more in his 
first-hand knowledge of what was then 
the virgin field of English Judaism. The 
handicap consisted, to put it plainly, in 
his not knowing how to write. A 
mere glance at one of his earliest tales, 
Satan Mekatrig, republished a few years 
ago in the collection They That Walk 
in Darkness, will reveal, I think, at 
once the handicap and the equipment. 
The central theme, relieved against a 
background of modern Jewish life, is 
one that Hawthorne might have envied ; 
the style is that of ashilling shocker. I 
do not know what models the ambitious 
boy set before himself in his prentice 
years, but they must have been of a 
strange type to permit him to describe 
the evil spirit of his tale as a red-haired 
hunchback with “gigantic marble brow 
and handsome lips contorted in a sneer,”’ 
to speak of a husband as “folded in the 
quiet haven of his wife’s arms,’’ and to 
allude to Bunyan as “the immortal 
allegorist.’’ It is no spirit of petty critic- 
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ism which fastens upon phrases such as 
these; they are not isolated blemishes, 
but of a piece with the whole texture 
of the style. And a writer capable of 
these phrases is, in the way of expression, 
like the prophet Habakkuk, capable de 
tout. At the beginning of his career 
Mr. Zangwill had, it is plain, not only 
much to learn, like every young writer, 
but a vast deal to unlearn. And it is 
only fair to say that he has done both. 

The Children of the Ghetto, published 
in 1892, was the first work that really 
brought Mr. Zangwill before the eyes 
of the world. Like most successful 
novels, in this age of indiscriminate 
eulogy, the book has been absurdly 
overpraised. It is absolutely incoherent 
and semi-chaotic, without form—though 
by no means void. On the face of it, it 
is the work of a young writer trying to 
embody in one immortal masterpiece all 
that he had seen and thought and felt. 
There is material in it for half a dozen 
stories, and one of these alone, the story 
of Hannah’s unconscious marriage and 
the doom brought down upon _ her 
by the bigoted literalism of Mosaic 
law, would have sufficed to make 
the fortune of a smaller book. But 
the threads of the various stories 
are hopelessly entangled, and the multi- 
plicity of characters tends inevitably to 
diminish the interest we would naturally 
feel in what should have been the lead- 
ing figures of this domestic tragedy. 
The character drawing is for the most 
part clear and distinct ; sometimes ten- 
derly sympathetic, as in the picture of 
Reb Shemuel; sometimes inspired by 
a hatred born of intimate knowledge 
beyond the power of a Christian, as in 
that embodiment of Jewish talent, 
vanity, and meanness, the poet Pinchas. 
The first half of the book is a panorama 
of life in the modern ghetto, such as 
had never been seen before—vivid, real- 
istic, and convincing. At times its 
multiplicity of detail may bewilder, but 
its picturesqueness can never fail to fas- 
cinate even the outsider; while to the 
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dweller in the ghetto such a work must 
have come like one of those revelations 
of the familiar of which true art alone is 
capable. The latter half of the novel, 
on the other hand, dealing as it does 
with spheres of life of which the author 
could, at that time, have had but a 
recent and limited acquaintance, is, to 
speak frankly, deadly dull. To the 
Hebrew the long disquisitions on pecu- 
liarly Jewish problems of thought and 
action may perhaps have some other 
than an artistic interest; to the mere 
Gentile they are as tedious as, I suppose, 
the theological vagaries of Robert 
Elsmere would be to the orthodox Jew. 

It must have been some mocking 
spirit that lured Mr. Zangwill into 
the mad attempt to dramatize The 
Children of the Ghetto. The attempt 
was from the first impossible; and only 
the strange delusion, now happily pass- 
ing away from the minds of theatrical 
managers, that whatever sold as a novel 
would draw as a play, ever permitted 
the result tosee the boards. There was 
more than enough material in the novel 
for a drama, but to make a drama the 
book must have been dissolved into its 
elements and_ reconstructed anew. 
As a matter of fact the play, so 
called, was not a play at all but a suc- 
cession of tableaux, whose best quali- 
ties, realism and minuteness of detail, 
bored the Christian and offended the 
Jew. And, as a not unnatural result, 
the days of its life upon the stage were 
few and evil. In America it was, to use 
the expressive language of the profes- 
sion, ‘‘a frost’’; in England it passed 
away after an existence of about a week. 

lt was seven years before Mr. Zang- 
will recovered sufficiently from this 
rebuff to attempt again dramatic com- 
position. But in the meantime he 
showed himself anything but a sulking 
Achilles. One volume after another 
flowed from the point of his lively pen— 
stories, novels, essays, and even poems. 
The stories varied from cheap experi- 
ments in the New Humor, a /a Jerome, 
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to such a capital grotesque as The King 
of Schnorrers,; from somewhat cynical 
comedies of society to the stern and 
simple Ghetto Tragedies. A volume of 
essays, Without Prejudice, showed Mr. 
Zangwill as a wit, a phrase-maker, and 
an expert in the school of topsy-turvy 
paradox. ‘hey are, perhaps, the most 
audaciously egoistic series of essays ever 
published; the pronoun “‘I”’ runs ram- 
pant over every page. But this, appar- 
ently, is Mr. Zangwill’s protest against 
the mock modesty of the average essay- 
ist, an affectation which he pronounces 
““‘the most ludicrous of human shams.”’ 
“I have nothing of this modesty to 
be proud of,” he frankly asserts. ‘‘I 
know that I am cleverer than the man 
in the street, though I take no credit to 
myself for it, as it is a mere accident of 
birth, and on the whole a regrettable 
one.”’ This is all very well, of course, 
but so keen a satirist as Mr. Zangwill 
must surely know that there is such a 
thing as an affectation of cleverness. 
And to my mind, at least, Without 
Prejudice suffers sadly from this affecta- 
tion. A little of it is rather provokingly 
amusing than otherwise, but four hun- 
dred pages of it, more or less, is a 
rather heavy dose for the man in the 
street who, fortunately, is not so clever 
as Mr. Zangwill. Perhaps the most 
interesting portion of the book is the 
second part, a record of Philosophic 
Excursions, Here, There, and Some- 
where Else, in which Mr. Zangwill 
appears as the laughing philosopher, 
dissecting rectilineal Aberdeen, lounging 
through the Antwerp Exposition, or 
moralizing over monarchy and the 
Kaiser’s visit to Venice. The After 
Thoughts, with which the volume closes, 
are, I fancy, mere “‘fillers,’’ hurriedly 
composed to stop up blank spaces in the 
columns of a magazine. Certainly they 
contribute as little to Mr. Zangwill’s 
glory as to the gaiety of nations. 

The poems bound up in the collec- 


tion, Blind Children, are often striking, 


and suggestive, but never wholly satis- 


fying. One catches tne notes of various 
poets whom Mr. Zangwill may be 
supposed to admire—Stephen Phillips, 
Henley, the French Symbolists, and 
Heine. The strongest poem in the 
volume, /srae/, is, strange to say, set to 
the accompaniment of the bass drum, 
after the fashion of Rudyard Kipling. 
It is quite impossible to mistake the 
ultimate origin of such lines as these : 
Rotting in sunlit Roumania, pigging in 
Russian Pale; 


Driving in Park, Bois, and Prater, cling- 
ing to Fashion’s tail ; 


Reeling before every rowdy, sore with a 
hundred stings, 

Clothed in fine linen and purple, loved at 
the Courts of Kings. 


Faithful friends to our foemen, slaves to a 
scornful clique, 

The only Christians in Europe turning the 
other cheek. 


Blarneying, shivering, crawling, taking all 
colors and none, 

Lying a fox in the covert, leaping an ape 
in the sun. 

In striking contrast to this noisy music 
is the simple earnestness and direct 
appeal of a pair of poems, To the Blessed 
Christ and Incarnation, poems which 
more than any other passage in his 
works show Mr. Zangwill to have out- 
grown the inherited prejudices of his 
race. There is a strong sincerity in At 
the Worst, a mocking wisdom in Femi- 
nine Theology, and arich sense of Oriental 
life and color in the Night Piece written 
in Smyrna harbor. But there is never 
quite the lyric rapture, never quite the 
happy harmony of words and thought, 
that makes the true poem and sends the 
happy discoverer in a glow to share the 
new-found treasure with a friend. And 
until Mr. Zangwill can achieve some- 
thing of this sort he is hardly entitled to 
call himself, in the best sense of the 
word, a poet. 

Mr. Zangwill’s latest novel, The 
Mantle of Elijah, shows a great advance 
over his first in technic, and especially 
in constructive power. Broad as is the 
canvas and numerous as are the figures, 
there is a sense of unity given to the 
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story by the centripetal fashion in which 
it wheels about the character of the 
heroine. Indeed if the author had been 
content to end the story with the first 
book one might fairly enough have pro- 
nounced the novel a real achievement. 
But, as in The Children of the Ghetto, Mr. 
Zangwill insists on pushing on; and the 
second part, though by no means dull, 
is distinctly inferior to the first. It is far 
too bitter with the bitterness of contem- 
porary politics; the bright, ingenuous 
maiden of the first book darkens into 
a moody and discontented wife, who 
wavers between a desire for freedom 
and a dread of Mrs. Grundy; the 
figure of her Jewish poet lover, with his 
tiresome rhapsodies about Nietzsche and 
the Beyond Man, is vague and uncon- 
vincing. In spite of its brilliant dia- 
logue, lively characterization, and real 
narrative power, the book as a whole is 
disappointing. Even here in his most 
ambitious effort one still feels that Mr. 
Zangwill has but imperfectly expressed 
himself, that his personality is still above 
and beyond his work. 

If this hasty review of Mr. Zangwill’s 
past achievements in any degree approxi- 
mates correctness, one may perhaps draw 
from it certain conclusions as to Mr. 
Zangwill’s future. That he will never 
be a poet we may assume as certain. 
His essays are good “‘copy,’’ but hardly 
the stuff on which a reputation may 
safely rest. His stories—the best of them 
at least—are capital, but one expects 
higher things of Mr. Zangwill than an 
occasional short story. His potentiali- 
ties as a novelist are still, I believe, an 
open question; but it is not unfair to 
point out that he has now been writing 
some fifteen years without achieving 
one indisputable success in this field. 

What then remains for Mr. Zang- 
will? A field of work in which the 
harvests are every day whitening for 
the strong and intelligent workman, 
the field of the modern prose drama. 
It is absurd to talk of the decay of the 
drama. In half a century the outlook 
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has not been so promising as it is today. 
The opportunities are greater, the re- 
wards higher, than ever before. And 
with a few notable exceptions these 
opportunities are being bungled, and 
these rewards only half secured, by 
playwrights who will not for a moment 
sustain a comparison with Mr. Zang- 
will in the essential qualifications for 
dramatic composition—ability to tell a 
story, power of characterization, and 
the gift of lively and entertaining dia- 
logue. If in addition to these he can 
learn—and the success of Merely Mary 
Ann seems to show that he is learn- 
ing—the necessary technic, the tricks 
of the playwright’s trade, there is no 
reason, I believe, why he should not 
proceed from one success to another 
until his name stands among the first of 
contemporary English dramatists. 

And for this place Mr. Zangwill 
has distinct qualifications. He is wit- 
tier than Mr. Jones; more earnest than 
Mr. Pinero; more.in touch with modern 
life than Mr. Phillips. And he has, in 
addition, command of the rich domain 
of Jewish life which, in spite of the 
miserable failure of his first attempt to 
exploit it for the stage, remains fruitful 
of subjects alike for tragedy and comedy. 
In no other sphere is the tragic clash 
between the old and the new sharper and 
more inevitable; in no other do the 
broad humors of character, of family 
and social life, have freer play. Neither 
Merely Mary Ann, nor the new comedy 
upon which Mr. Zangwill is now 
engaged, touches upon this ground; 
but these, we may hope, are mere 
preliminary studies. If, with powers 
fully ripened, Mr. Zangwill reverts 
to the field which is his own by right 
of birth, we may, I confidently believe, 
expect from him a group of plays in 
which his peculiar powers shall find the 
full and satisfactory expression that has 
hitherto been denied them. 














““Now am I in Arden. When I was at home I was in a 
better place.”’ 

Susette made the quotation wofully, and emphasized it by a 
vicious kick at a fat toadstool. 

Prudence nodded understanding. 

“Yes, it is slow, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Slow ?’’ Susette’s tone held a world of comment. “Slow! 
Why, beside this sort of thing, solitary confinement in a dungeon- 
keep is one mad round of gaiety and dissipation. And yet there 
are beings who put in lifetimes in the country!’’ 

“But I thought you liked the country ?”’ 

““Of course I like the country—in its proper place. The 
country is all very well as a stage-setting. [he very best times of 
my life have been bucolic. But what’s the use of a stage-setting 
without any dramatis persona? What’s the country good for, 
without a man ?”’ 

Prudence assumed an expression of pained protest, though her 
eyes twinkled. 

““Shocking, my dear, positively shocking! Sighing for men, 
when you have the murmuring rills and the caroling birds and the 
spreading oaks—”’ 

“‘ Spreading fiddlesticks!’’ interrupted Susette rudely ; and then 
both girls laughed, and moved so that the spreading oak would 
more effectually screen them from the sun. 

“Besides I’m not sighing for men,’’ Susette went on. “‘I’m 
only wishing for @ man; just one ordinary man, even a quality 
below the ordinary; one little, little man. Of course I’d rather have 
a big one, but I’d accept even a little one with effusive thanks.”’ 
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Prudence looked at her chum, who was lying stretched out 
upon the moss, her hands under her head, her white frock cool 
against the deep green and clinging lovingly to the slender figure, 
the sunlight sifted through the leaves playing in her warm brown 
hair, and casting soft, flickering shadows over a charming, mutinous 
face in which dimples and smiles lurked visibly amid the whimsical 
petulance. 

“I can think of a large group of men of assorted sizes, any one 
of whom would scramble here if you’d agree to accept him even 
without effusiveness.’’ 

Susette shook her head. 

‘I’m not offering a permanency, my dear; and what would we 
do with one of the collection, if he came? Aunt Hannah wouldn’t 
allow him on the place, and there’s no hotel within miles. I do 
think Aunt Hannah might at least have selected a young farmer 
and ‘hand’ to run the farm. She’s collected a valuable group of 
antiques now, hasn’t she? I’ve always been given to understand 
that there were stalwart sons of Anak on farms. Jeremiah and 
Hiram are a fine Anaky couple !”’ 

““Susette, you were crazy to come. You said you wanted to 
get away from people and be in a place where it would be green 
and quiet, and where you could loaf and invite your soul.”’ 

“Well, so I did; but my soul has sent regrets, and that changes 
my point of view. What I really yearn for is the beach at Coney 
Island. There are more fellow-beings—of a kind—to the square inch 
there than in any other place I can think of. Andto think [let you 
in for this, Prue! You could have gone to Kennebunk for this 
month, and I persuaded you to come to Aunt Hannah’s with me.”’ 

““Oh, that’s all right; I quite like it,’ vowed Prudence loyally. 
““You know that I’d rather be with you here than at Kennebunk 
without you.” 

‘* And how could I know she was a fossilized dragon? and that 
the lovely farm was athousand miles from nowhere ? Daddy hadn’t 
seen her in forty years, and she wrote an awfully nice old-fashioned 
letter, and I sort of pictured a lavender silk, old mahogany, spinet, 
Canton china situation. My literary sense will be the death of me 
yet. I presented Aunt Hannah with a cherished romance and a 
gentle sentimental spinsterhood; and here she’s a whalebone and 
rawhide Yankee manager, who hates men worse than she hates 
anything except dust and wastefulness; as a matter of fact I believe 
she thinks men were just a bit of dusty wastefulness on the part of 
the Almighty.’’ 

‘““Never mind,” said Prudence soothingly. ‘‘We’ll squirm 
through July, and escape by the first of August.’’ 
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“Miss Duval! Miss Duval!” 

A high, piercing voice, with a fine nasal twang, came shrilly 
through the quiet, sun-steeped air. 

Susette sat up suddenly. 

‘““ There’s the light-footed Maria. What do you suppose she 
wants ?”’ 

““Oh, Miss Duval !’’ 

“Here, Maria.’’ 

Susette was on her feet now—tall, slim, pretty, expectant. 

A spindling, slab-sided girl, in a shapeless brown gingham frock, 
plunged heavily through the willows, and paused panting on the 
other side of the stream near which the girls were standing. 

“Please, Miss, your Aunt’s had a telegraph. She’s that stirred 
up she broke the blue and white teapot. Her niece Molly, up at 
Springtown, she’s going to marry somebody or somethin’, and your 
Aunt, she’s goin’ right up to stop it. She’s puttin’ on her black 
alpaca and Hiram he’s gettin’ up a horse and she’s goin’ on that 
two-fifty train. She wants you to come in right away so she can 
tell you what to do over Sunday. She won’t be back till Monday 
afternoon, anyhow.”’ . 

Maria stopped for breath. 

““ Hooray for Molly !’’ murmured Susette, as she and Prudence 
made their gingerly way across the stepping-stones. 

“Do you know her ?”’ 

““Never heard of her. You see Aunt Hannah isn’t my aunt— 
no relation at all. Father’s brother married her adopted sister. 
They do say Aunt Hannah would have married father if he hadn’t 
been a sprinter. There’d be nothing for it but flight if she once 
made up her mind.”’ 

The two girls hurried across the meadow, through the orchard, 
and up to the rambling white house, before whose box-stoop stood 
two huge sentinel elms. On the stoop, framed by the straight 
trunks of the giant trees, was a gaunt, angular figure in a black 
frock and bonnet of a year long dead. 

A horse that in some vague way resembled the woman, and 
that was harnessed to a light spring wagon, waited at the side of 
the house, and an elderly, hollow-chested, loose-jointed man in 
blue jeans and a torn straw hat held the reins. , 

“Girls, I’ve had bad news.”’ 

Miss Martin’s voice was crisp, her tone was grim. 

“I’m going away for three days, and you'll have to get along 
somehow. I’ve told Maria what to have for meals, and written it 
down so you'll see she does as I told her. The paper is in the first 
right-hand pigeon-hole of the desk in the sitting-room. I’ve put 
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away the best china. That girl would be sure to break things if I 
wasn’t around with my eye on her. Be careful about the lamps, 
and don’t forget to bolt the doors. Don’t you give Hiram any 
victuals, Maria Elkins. He’s engaged to board at the farmhouse 
with Jeremiah’s folks, and I don’t allow to feed him. I’m sorry I 
have to go off, but there isn’t any time to lose. I guess I’ll see 
whether any niece of mine’s going to marry an Irish Papist! Won't 
listen to her folks, won’t she? Well, I guess she’ll listen to me. 
So’ll he. I'll be back Monday afternoon at five. Goodby. Now, 
Hiram, you just make that mare go as if she weren’t ploughing 
by the day.”’ 

The wagon rattled down the drive. 

‘“ Maria, don’t you forget to fold the counterpanes, and don’t 
talk to peddlers.”’ 

The parting admonitions were wafted back upon the summer 
breeze. 

Susette sat down limply upon the stoop and mopped her brow. 

“Wish I could telegraph Molly,’’ she said fervently. “‘ Think 
of having an Irish Papist to run away with! I’d welcome a 
Hottentot Swedenborgian.”’ 

“It’s rather jolly, being left alone,’’ suggested Prudence. 

“Well, rather. Next to having an agreeable man on the place, 
not having Aunt Hannah is the most consolatory thing I can think 
of. Maria, what’s that smells so good ?’’ 

‘‘ Baking; berry pies and doughnuts and bread and coffee-cake. 
There’s floating island made, too, and baked beans; and Miss 
Martin she ’lowed she’d have a ham cooked tomorrow. There’s 
fried chicken for supper.’’ 

“T will say for Aunt Hannah that she doesn’t starve us,’’ Sus- 
ette admitted generously. ‘‘Come on, Prue, let’s go up to the 
falls. I left a book up there this morning.’’ 

The two girls followed the winding, garrulous brook past the 
willow-fringed meadows into the woods where it swirled noisily 
around great moss-covered boulders and foamed over miniature 
rapids, dropping occasionally into silence in deep- brown-hearted 
pools in the shelter of the rocks or fallen logs, or in the curves of 
shelving banks. Rank fern and damp, sweet-smelling herbs grew 
thickly along the path; the sunlight fell green-golden through the 
leaves, and warmed the velvety mosses into sudden flashes of vivid 
color. The splash and gurgle and ripple of the running water were 
light-hearted wood voices. 

Susette stopped for a moment to draw a long breath of content. 

“* After all,’’ she admitted, spreading out her hands in a little 
inclusive gesture, ‘this isn’t bad. There are moments when I can 
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conceive of an Adamless Eden—but I could never consider giving 
up the serpent. Now aman would probably see in the brook only 
atrout-stream. He’d fish and fish, and be absolutely unappreciative 
of the esthetic side of nature. A man—”’ 

Her harangue broke off short with a snap. She clutched her 
comrade’s arm. 

“There is one !’’ 

“‘A tramp!’’ gasped Prudence tremulously. 

“Tramp indeed! Those are city-built knickers, Prudence 
Pillsbury. When I get back to the house I shall pour a libation of 
elderberry wine to all the gods.”’ 

Prudence was distinctly uneasy, but Susette was cast in more 
heroic mould. 

““Go back now? Perish the thought! Going forward is just 
beginning to be interesting. He’s been fishing. Tramps don’t 
carry fishing tackle and read books bound in limp leather. I wonder 
if his face matches his back. Dreadfully long back, isn’t it, stretched 
out on the bank that way? Come on, honey. It’s time for us to 
be discovered.”’ 

She went swiftly forward, her face as guileless as a baby’s, 
serene unconsciousness of the stranger’s presence writ large upon her. 

The young man heard the crackle of twigs, lazily lifted his 
chin from his hands and his eyes from his book, and for a second 
lay there staring in blank surprise at the apparition moving toward 
him. Then he scrambled hastily to his feet, took his pipe from his 
mouth and his cap from his head, and confronted Susette. 

Her startled-fawn pose was a triumph. She was surprised, 
tremendously surprised; anyone could have seen that. But she 
rallied with gentle dignity. 

‘I beg your pardon,”’ stammered the Man Body. ‘“‘I’m afraid 
I frightened you.”’ 

Susette blushed. She always blushes when she is interested in 
arole. It doesn’t mean anything, but it is most effective. 

““Oh, it’s quite all right,’’ she said sweetly. ‘* Of course it did 
startle me. We are so used to having these woods all to ourselves 
that we had forgotten there were other folks in the world.”’ 

“Then I’m trespassing. It’s my normal state nowadays, but 
there’s no way of knowing, and the stream was an alluring proposi- 
tion for a fisherman. I’m awfully sorry. You don’t feel faint or 
anything, do you?”’ 

Susette didn’t feel faint. 

Prudence had come up and was eying the other young woman 
with an expression ’twixt severity and apprehension. She is never 
quite sure what Susette will do next. 
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The stranger took the initiative. He was extremely good to 
look at. Even Prudence admitted that. The corduroys were worn 
and shabby; the soft felt hat was battered; but the man was evi- 
dently a gentleman, and the frank boyishness and good nature in 
the handsome, sun-browned face were disarming. 

“I wonder if you’d mind telling me—’’ The eyes were still 
fixed on Susette’s blushes, and a faint touch of dull red crept into 
his own tanned cheeks. ‘‘ You see, I’m astranger here. I’ve been 
tramping—fishing and sketching and loafing—for three weeks, and 
I seem to have missed my road today. I wonder if you’d mind 
telling me how far I am from Millville.’ 

“Twenty miles,’’ said Susette. 

“Oh, I say, I have made a mess of it! I was to put up there 
and take a bit of a rest on Sunday. Might I trouble you to tell 
me what is the nearest town ?”’ 

“Martin Center is our post-office.”’ 

Prudence noted a gleam of inspiration in her chum’s face, and 
her apprehension deepened. 

“Ts it far from here ?”’ 

Susette considered. 

‘“ About ten miles.”’ 

She had generously presented four miles to the road between 
the farm and the village, but Prudence controlled herself and held 
her peace. 

“Really! Well, that’s rather a pull for a tired man. Is there 
a hotel at Martin Center ?”’ 

Susette shook her head. 

“It’s a shame to bother you; I’m imposing on your kindness, 
but do you know whether there’s any sort of a farmhouse in the 
neighborhood where they might put me up over night, or over Sun- 
day? I’m dead tired, and I’d like to fish this brook if I could get 
permission.”’ 

High resolve set its seal on Susette’s politely interested face. 

““We take summer-boarders,”’ she said. ‘*‘ Our room is vacant 
just now, and if you think you can be comfortable—”’ 

Prudence’s mouth shut with a snap, and some inward spasm 
shook her. 

‘“Susette, don’t you think,’’ she began feebly; but Susette 
moved the coming objection aside. 

““We will show you the way to the house and you can look at 
the room,”’ she said in a business-like manner. 

The incredulous delight that had surprised the young man’s 


mouth and eyes faded into vague discretion, and he pulled himself 
together. 
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**My name is Wetherell,”’ he said courteously. ‘‘When I’m 
not a tramp I’m a New York lawyer. It’s awfully good of you to 
be willing to take me in.”’ 

Susette’s dignity was imposing, though not glacial. 

‘““ This is my cousin, Miss Pillsbury. My name is Duval. Our 
aunt is usually with us to superintend things, but she is called away 
over Sunday. It is too bad she will not be at home to attend to 
your comfort.”’ 

A vision of Aunt Hannah in the role of ministering angel 
plunged Prudence into a violent fit of coughing, but Susette’s 
serenity would have put a mid-May morning to shame. 

The three turned back along the wood path, Prudence leading 
the way. Her heart was in her throat. Only asublime confidence 
in Susette’s generalship kept her from absolute panic. The prank 
was really too mad. Behind her Susette and the Tramp chatted 
gaily. Mr. Wetherell of New York was convinced of the efficiency 
of his guardian angel; Susette is never so radiant as when she is 
something reprehensible. 

In the orchard Prudence found a chance for a word in the 
sinner’s ear: : 

“It’s dreadful! ’’ she murmured. ‘“‘ Honestly, Susette, it’s too 
bad! Do get rid of him. Maria will tell, and your aunt will be 
crazy—and anyway it’s shockingly improper.”’ 

“Yes, isn’t it ?’? chuckled Susette appreciatively. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have missed it for worlds. Don’t worry about Maria. She adores 
me. I’m the one love of Maria’s heart, up to date. She’ll be mute 
as a fish, and he’ll go Monday morning; and Aunt Hannah doesn’t 
come till Monday afternoon. To think that I called country life 
slow !”’ 

The Tramp was installed in the parlor on a horse-hair chair, 
with a much embarrassed Miss Pillsbury sitting opposite him on the 
slippery sofa; and Susette disappeared kitchen-ward to interview 
Maria. 

After a long ten minutes she reappeared fairly radiating good 
humor, and gave Prudence an encouraging nod. 

“The maid will show you to the room, Mr. Wetherell—if you 
think it will be comfortable—”’ 

“‘ A foregone conclusion,”’ interrupted the Tramp. 

““You may take possession,’’ Susette went on. ‘‘ Ask Maria 
for anything you find wanting. I believe the room is quite in order. 
We have supper at’six-thirty.”’ 

Maria, looking like a hypnotized idiot, appeared at the hall 3 
door; Mr. Wetherell followed her up-stairs, and Susette, subsiding | 
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upon the sofa, hugged Prudence ecstatically. 
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“‘ And I only asked for a /Jittle man! He’s six feet if he’s an 
inch, and such a duck! Did you notice his eyes, Prue? And such 
a jolly mouth, and such an appreciative soul! Oh, this is a good 
world !”’ 

“* Aunt Hannah will find out.” 

“It will be worth it; I intend to tell her myself. Maria would 
be hung, drawn, and quartered, before she'd tell. She thinks it’s 
like a book.’’ : 

“You're ruining her morals.”’ 

“Bother! It’ll do her all the good in the world. She’s had 
a very dull gray time; a splash of purple will brighten up her land- 
scape. And anyway, dear, you wouldn’t turn a weary traveler away 
from your door. Hospitality is a sacred duty—I pointed that out to 
Maria. She’s going to bake biscuit.” 

The supper was an unqualified success. Susette hadn’t resur- 
rected the best china. Even her recklessness had its limitations; 
but the fried chicken and biscuit and honey were good enough to 
give an air even to stone china; and Susette, in a pink and white 
organdie frock, poured tea in a fashion that made any other luxuries 
absolutely superfluous. The Boarder succumbed without a struggle, 
and Prudence, who knew the symptoms, resigned herself to a lonely 
Sabbath. 

““T’ll not be dragged around with you,”’ she announced later to 
Susette. “‘ This is your party, and you can manage it. I’m going 
to read Cotton Mather’s sermons. ‘They’re on the what-not, and 
I’ve read everything else in the house.”’ 

She finally consented, under strong suasion, to sit on the stoop 
for a little while before taking to Mather; but she beat an early 
retreat and read in the lighted parlor, where a murmur of conversa- 
tion, punctuated with laughter, floated in to her from the moonlit 
world outside. 

At half-past nine Susette came in. 

“Mr. Wetherell is going to stay out and smoke for a while. 
He’ll bolt the front door when he comes in. Prue, you look like a 
sulky cherub. Stop it, and come to bed. I’m tired, but very happy. 
I’m afraid the truly good must find life awfully dull. Now I know 
this isn’t fair to Aunt Hannah, but she has no right to be such a 
cantankerous crank that she drives people to desperation. I’ll tell 
her after it’s over, and clear you and Maria. She can’t more than 
flay me alive; and after all there’s no real harm in this affair. 
With you here it’s proper enough, even if it isn’t according to Dame 
Grundy; and anybody can see at a glance that he’s a gentleman— 
and acharmer. He says your profile is pure Greek, Prue.’’ 

Prudence rather fancies her profile, herself. She relented 
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slightly, and by the time the two had climbed the stairs together 
harmony reigned. ‘The Boarder, smoking out under the elm trees 
and thinking long thoughts about golden-brown hair and gray eyes 
and dimples, smiled sympathetically as muffled bursts of laughter, 
from behind the curtain drawn across a lighted window, disturbed 
the hush of the night. 

It was a merry world. Even a New York lawyer could recog- 
nize the fact. 

Prue’s anticipation of a solitary Sunday was justified by the 
event. " At the breakfast table Susette assumed that the Boarder 
would wander forth alone in quest of the wily trout, and sweetly 
reminded him that dinner would be ready at one. 

Mr. Wetherell promptly developed deep-rooted objections to 
fishing on the Sabbath, and, of course, no young woman of fine 
feelings could urge a man to set aside moral scruples. 

Susette is a young woman of fine feelings. 

Happening to mention casually that she intended going to the 
falls after the book whose quest was abandoned Saturday, she was 
surprised, but charmed, to find that the lawyer’s morals imposed no 
veto upon Sunday strolls. . 

She begged Prudence to join the expedition. Prue greeted the 
proposition with the silent scorn it merited, and retreated to the 
hammock and the society of the Reverend Cotton Mather. 

Susette stopped to speak to her en route to the falls, and found 
her distinctly aggrieved. 

“Do you like me in this hat ?”’ asked the offending one blithely. 
It was a most delectable hat with its wild-rose wreath and its flap- 
ping, loose-woven brim through which sunlight sifted; but Prudence 
refused to consider it. 

“‘I thought you were going after a book,’’ she said, with a stern 
glance at the volume tucked under Susette’s arm. 

“So I am; but it’s Henry James. What could I do with 
Henry James and another man on a summer morning like this ? 
I’m taking Browning. You really can’t miss it on Browning. 
There are critics, Prue, who deny that Browning is a true poet, but 
nobody can deny that he’s a promoter.”’ 

“Evidently you don’t share Mr. Wetherell’s views on the sub- 
ject of Sunday angling.’’ 

Susette looked at her chum reflectively. 

‘Prudence, my love, a god-like calm goes better with a Greek 
profile than savage sarcasm. If I had that profile I'd live up to it.”’ 

She joined the waiting Boarder, and Prudence grinned over the 
Puritan divine’s most vivid picture of damnation. It is hard to be 
consistently wroth with Susette. 
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From indications at the noonday meal Prudence judged that 
Browning and Susette had done their worst. She spent the after- 
noon in the hammock, with her back turned upon a couple who 
read poetry under a tree in the orchard. Supper was, so to speak, 
a love-feast. Even Maria recognized that fact, and delivered a 
heavy wink to Prudence from behind the rapt Boarder’s handsome 
head. 

The front stoop was ‘ Paradise enow”’ for the evening, but 
Prudence passed her time fighting June-bugs beside an ill-smelling 
lamp in the parlor. 

When Susette came in she looked thoughtful and was uncom- 
municative. Prudence recognized the stage, and braided disapproval 
into every twist of her hair, as she prepared for bed amid a vast 
silence. 

‘“ He’s going tomorrow noon,”’ volunteered Susette, as she blew 
out the light. 

No comment from the figure upon the extreme inside edge of 
the bed, with the face turned toward the wall. 

Susette sighed. 

““T never was a favorite. ‘My father never smiled,’’’ she 
quoted with doleful fervor. 

Prudence imitated the unappreciative father, and conversation 
languished. 

When the Boarder appeared in the dining-room on Monday 
morning he carried his bulging knapsack with him. Prudence was 
civilly taciturn. Susette was gently pensive, smiling delightfully, 
but with an effort. 

Mr. Wetherell deposited the knapsack in a vacant chair. 

“T thought I might as well pack up and not waste any of the 
morning,”’ he said with such unrestrained gloom that for an instant 
the pensiveness slipped its moorings, and Susette’s smile lapsed into 
a frank gaiety which she promptly suppressed. 

“You are going to help me get those water-lilies ?”’ she asked. 

“* Of course.” 

“The pond is quite a mile away.” 

The distance evidently did not weaken his resolve. 

“But it’s a beautiful walk. You'll enjoy it.” 

Prudence smiled grimly into her oatmeal bowl. She doubted 
the prophecy, but she was convinced that Susette, at least, would 
enjoy the walk. 

The Boarder gazed across uneaten porridge and bacon and eggs 
at the pensive Young Person in the blue linen frock. 


“You aren’t eating your breakfast,” the Young Person said 
reproachfully. 
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He admitted the fact, but made no apparent effort toward 
reform. 

When breakfast ended the trio wandered out upon the front 
stoop, Prudence revolving plans for a lonely morning, Susette talking 
lightly about the weather, the Boarder mute. 

From the road came the thud of horses’ hoofs and a clatter of 
wheels guiltless of rubber tires. Susette eyed the approaching cloud 
of dust listlessly. 

““We do need rain,’ she murmured. Then, suddenly, every 
muscle of her face and body stiffened into consternation. 

Through the drift in the dust she had caught a glimpse of a 
familiar figure in black. She seized the Boarder’s arm wildly and 
dragged him inside the door. 

Amazed, bewildered, he stared at her terrified face and allowed 
her to push him toward the dining-room. 

*““Miss Duval—Susette—what is it ?’’ he exclaimed. 

“Aunt Hannah!”’ 

Horror saturated the two words. 

Prudence, who had followed the retreating party, allowed a 
pardonable *‘I-told-you-so’’- gleam to lurk for one moment in her 
eyes; then incontinently surrendered to sympathy. 

““Out the back door,’’ she gasped. 

Susette nodded. 

““You stop her out in front. Sand-bag her, if you can’t do it 
any other way!”’ 

Opening and shutting his mouth futilely in vain effort to 
demand explanation, the dazed Boarder took the knapsack which 
Susette thrust into his hands and was hurried on into the kitchen, 
where Maria stood over the steaming tubs. 

“Maria, Aunt Hannah’s coming! She’s ’most here.”’ 

The handmaiden’s lower jaw dropped like a plummet. 

“Oh, Lord!’’ she groaned. 

“Take him out through the grape arbor, and across the berry 
patch. She can’t see you there. Come back just as soon as he’s 
in the woods.” 

““B—b—b—but—”’ stammered the Boarder. 

“Oh, go! Please go—if you don’t want me to cry, run! 
Maria’ll explain. Oh, do go!” 

Maria clutched him with a strong, soapy hand. 

He went, unceremoniously, uncomprehendingly ; but recogniz- 
ing in a vague way the urgency of quick action. 

‘But I may write to you? I must write to you,’’ came back 
over his shoulder as Maria hustled him excitedly toward the shelter- 
ing arbor. 
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**Yes, do write, but run now! Oh, please run!”’ 
He ran. 


Susette interrupted the tale of Molly’s shortcomings, to which 
Prudence was listening with an absorbed interest whose subtle flat- 
tery had warmed the narration into eloquence and detained the 
narrator on the front stoop. 

“*Molly’s eloped !’’ announced Prue. 

““No?”’ Susette’s face expressed mingled horror and incred- 
ulity. 

Aunt Hannah untied her bonnet-strings viciously. 

““Clear gone when I got there. She’s crazy—plumb crazy. 
She comes out of my will tomorrow. So does her mother. She 
might have stopped the girl if she’d a had a grain of sense. No 
born fools and Irish Papists are going to get anything out of this 
farm—how’d you get along ?”’ 

““Nicely.’’ Susette’s face was crimson. 

““Where’s Maria?”’ 

“In the back yard.”’ 

“Well, I’ll change my dress.”’ 

She vanished into the bedroom leading off the parlor. The 
two girls went out into the open air to draw long breaths. 

““Susette, you said you were going to tell her.”’ 

Prudence was stern as an accusing angel. 

Susette went on fanning herself feebly with a microscopic 
handkerchief. 

“TI will, dear; honestly I will. I’ve danced. I’ll pay the piper. 
But it would be superhuman to pay spot cash on demand like that. 
I need a season of fasting and prayer before I take my life in my 
hands. And this was so—so sudden !”’ 

She twinkled, but relapsed into contrition. 

“I’m sorry, Prue. Really I’m sorry. It was horrid of me. I 
wish I hadn’t—but wasn’t it a heavenly interlude? How mad and 
sad and bad it was; but oh, how it was sweet— He does so appre- 
ciate Browning, Prue. I wonder what sort of letter he writes; 
what do you think ?”’ 

Maria tiptoed around the corner of the house like a stealthy 
hippopotamus. 

““Sh!’’ she Fissed. ‘“‘He’s gone to Millville. He give me five 
dollars. S—s—sh!’’ 

With the gesture of a stage-conspirator she disappeared. 

“As I prophesied long, long ago, in prehistoric times,’’ said 
Susette, ‘““a touch of purple does brighten Maria’s landscape 
wonderfully.”’ 
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THE OLD LACE-MENDER 
By CLARA MORRIS 


Was she mad? I don’t know. The 
first time I saw her she stood on the 
bank of the lake, a little, swaying, 
black-robed figure facing a blinding gale. 
The wild wind tore her pitifully thin 
shawl from her shoulders, and sent it 
whirling down the lonely street. I set 
my long, young legs in motion and ran 
it down and, returning, put it about 
her sharp old shoulders. She gave me 
one piercing glance from the blackest 
eyes I ever saw, and with a sort of 
smile said: ‘‘ My dear, you are a won- 
der. Few young people condescend to 
run like that, particularly for the old. 
I thank you.” : 

She turned her face again to the lake, 
and though I found it hard to keep 
my position, she somehow managed to 
maintain hers, frail as she was. 

“Madam, could you not let me wait 
here for your message, or—er—your 
friend, and then come and tell you ?”’ 

She turned her sharp eyes upon my 
face, and exclaimed: “‘God hless my 
soul, the girl means a kindness to me!”’ 
And she laughed a shrill, thin peal of 
mocking laughter that made me hot 
with shame and anger too, and I turned 
away with a brief ‘‘I beg your pardon !”’ 
But she could be quick if she was old, 
and her claw-like hand‘was on my wrist 
in amoment, and her sharp voice reached 
me through the wind: “I can’t, my 
dear! I can’t leave now! You see, 
my treasures are out there, and, if they 
should be given up, I want to be a* 
hand!’’ She turned and again faced 
the gale, while I flew like the wind from 
her strange presence. 

Some weeks passed before I saw her 
again, and then, as it happened, I was 
able to do her a second small service. 


ll 


The day was wet and windy, the streets 
muddy. I was hurrying to cross an 
alleyway, when I heard a little cry be- 
hind me, and there rolled past my feet 
a very neatly done-up small package, 
with a large red seal in wax. It stopped 
directly in front of an advancing dray- 
horse. I snatched it up and sprang 
across to the sidewalk, where I waited 
for the owner. It was addressed to 
““Mrs. Worden’’; and as she came 
hurrying across with anxious face and 
outstretched hands, behold, there was 
my strange old lady again! She seized 
the package and, examining it carefully, 
muttered, more to _ herself than to 
me: ‘I hope it’s safe! A fortune 
blowing about the muddy streets like 
that!” 

My face must have been an expres- 
sive one; at all events, she read it like 
a book, and went on, rather sneeringly: 
““OrF. I’m not mad—at least, not now! 
This does not belong to me. It would 
not be a fortune if it did. It’s lace— 
old, rare, and very valuable! Had it 
been ruined—oh, it makes me quite 
faint to think of such a chance! I am 
really very grateful to you, my child! ”’ 

We walked side by side a little 
way, when she said: “* My dear, I’m 
not a stupid woman, but I can’t quite 
make you out. Your speech and bear- 
ing say one thing, but your being out 
so much, quite unattended, says another. 
Oh, I’ve seen you many times since 
that day at the lake. Then your clothes 
—they are too good for poverty; but 
you wear the same things too often to 
have generous, well-to-do parents. No, 
I don’t quite understand.”’ 

We were right at the door of the 
theatre then, and I stopped, saying: 
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‘I goin here—there is a rehearsal—I’m 
a member of the company.”’ 

I never saw such fire as could leap 
into those fierce old eyes of hers; at 
that moment they fairly blazed. 

“Here? You? You with that 
clean, honest, young face! For fifty 
years I’ve had a curse, hot and burning, 
in my heart for theatres and all con- 
nected with them!’’ Then, angrily 
shaking her forefinger at me, she added: 
“You run up your flag, girl—your flag 
of red and black, of paint and dyes— 
that honest craft may know there’s a 
pirate in these waters!’’ And she left 
me, standing there between the desire 
to laugh and the desire to cry. 

“‘ A pirate ?’’ I was such a harmless, 
well-meaning little pirate, that even 
had I shown the flag and blackened 
my lashes and rouged my cheeks, I 
doubt if I would have caused a very 
great panic in the Cleveland shipping. 
And so at last the laugh won, and I 
said aloud: “I am a pirate! I’m a 
pirate !’’ as I turned my face stageward. 

The next day was very stormy and 
bitter cold. Mother insisted upon my 
wrapping her shawlabout me, but I had 
not gone more than a block or two before 
I was in trouble. The wind caught 
the shawl, and I was laboring with it 
when I heard some one knocking on a 
window-pane, knocking so very loudly 
that I looked up and, to my astonish- 
ment, there stood Mrs. Worden. I was 
amazed, because I had supposed the 
house unoccupied. The lower part 
was, in fact, empty, but at the upper 
window she was standing and making 
signs for me to come over to her. Still 
wrestling with the shawl, I plunged 
over. The old lady opened the front 
door, showing an empty hall and bare 
walls; and, holding tightly to the door 
itself, she motioned me with her head 
to come in. I obeyed, and stood lean- 
ing against the unfriendly-looking wall, 
trying to regain my breath. 

Mrs. Worden smiled sardonically at 
me, and remarked : “‘ I don’t think you 
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will get to your precious rehearsal today 
at that rate of speed. I’ve been watch- 
ing you prancing about with that shawl, 
and I’ve brought you down this.” 

She held out to me a shawl pin. As 
I took it I found it was yet warm from 
the hand of: its maker, since it was 
formed of a stout darning needle with 
a ball of red sealing wax for a head. 
She had seen my trouble, and had hastily 
made this shawl pin especially for me. 
I was surprised beyond speech for a 
moment, and she mistook my silence, 
for she began to jeer: ‘“Oh, use it, 
use it! If you can keep that shawl 
about you, it may save you from a sick- 
ness. Then you can hide the pin from 
the sight of those lords and ladies at 
your great, fine theatre. They are so 
artistic, I fear its roughness and lack 
of finish might jar upon them.” ’ 

But I shook my head, and, smiling 
broadly at her, I answered: “‘ It’s no 
use, Mrs. Worden, you can _ never 
frighten me again. I know you now, 
and you are good and kind.”’ 

A sort of wonder came upon her: 
““Good God!’’ she cried, ‘‘ you must 
be madder than I am!’’ Then she 
turned her eyes to the rough, gray lake 
spreading far before us, and on her face 
there grew the look it wore the first 
time I saw her. She spoke out quite 
distinctly, but apparently not to me. 

““I wonder if you hear ?”’ she cried. 
‘““T wonder! You used to call me good 
and kind, aye and dear! But that’s 
five and forty years ago! A weary 
time, my pretties! Perhaps the sign is 
coming soon !”’ 

I stood a moment, then I laid my 
hand gently on her arm and said: ‘‘ See 
how safe the shawl is now. I thank 
you very much, and I shall get to the 
rehearsal in time after all.’’ 

She looked a bit bewildered, then she 
asked: ‘‘Shall you be long today ?”’ 

““Oh, no,’’ I answered, “‘I shall be 
through very early.” 

“Then suppose you stop in here a 
bit and have a cup of coffee.”’ 
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I accepted the invitation eagerly, and 
as I ran down the steps, she called to 
me: ‘‘ You girl, I may be out when 
you come. See, here’s where you'll 
find the key, and just go right up to 
the front room and wait for me.’”’ I 
nodded and started again, but once 
more through the wind came her shrill 
call: ‘* You girl, don’t you touch the 
fire, if you have to wait—mind now 
don’t touch it—I attend to that myself !’’ 
The door slammed shut, and I was 
slammed down the windy street, but in 
considerable comfort now that the thick 
shawl was fastened so securely about 
me. 

I was really quite excited at the pros- 
pect of seeing her at home. She was 
an acquired taste. I found her bitter at 
first; but there was now a faint hint of 
sweetness rising above the bitterness, 
and I liked it. I hurried to keep my 
appointment, and as I approached I was 
struck by the resemblance the house 
bore to the woman who lived in it. 
Both were so old, so gaunt, so lonely, 
and above all, so frail. Surely, I 
thought, that trembling old shell cannot 
be safe in any great off-lake gale. And 
when I first entered it and mounted its 
sagging old stairs, I was really fright- 
ened when it jarred at every quick 
movement and shook in each blast of 
the wind. 

Mrs. Worden was out when [ arrived, 
so I entered gladly the front room she 
had indicated, and closed the door. 
Now the French say that when colors 
do not agree, they swear at one another; 
but never surely did inanimate things 
swell to such a storm of profanity as 
did the furnishings of this room. The 
floor was bare; the boards were narrow 
and warped and hungry looking. Guilt- 
less of stain or paint, they had been 
scrubbed to a creamy whiteness, which 
somehow gave the whole floor a pecu- 
liarly frigid, unfriendly look. Then 
exactly opposite the door there hung, 
upon the glaring whitewashed wall, in 
a magnificent frame, a life-sized, full- 
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length portrait in oil, of a charming girl 
of about ten years—the swearing here 
was almost audible. 

The windows, ill-fitting and rattling 
in their cases, looked out directly upon 
the lake. The bedstead had been a 
grand affair in its long-passed day; but 
now, stripped of all its luxurious hang- 
ings, it stretched its thin old arms up to 
meet the skeleton of its former canopy, 
while the silken spread of patchwork, of 
a brain-destroying intricacy of pattern, 
was worn clear through in places. As 
I turned slowly around I found another 
great portrait. This time it was a boy, 
who smiled happily at me from the can- 
vas—such a handsome, manly little 
fellow, for all his absurd dress! One 
only smiled with him—not at him. I 
was very much impressed, for I felt sure 
those portraits were the work of some 
great artist; and I was right, for later 
on I learned they had been painted by 
the most famous artist of his time. 

Two small tables, a bureau, a few 
chairs, all of the commonest, and a small 
corner cupboard completed the furni- 
ture of this odd room. Oh, yes, I must 
not forget the screen, a tall, narrow, 
three-paneled affair which played an 
important part in its owner’s daily life. 
And the fire. Thank heaven, I thought, 
for one thing that did not look cold. I 
think there was about one scant quart 
of fire, and as I threw off my shawl I 
started to put on some coal, when sud- 
denly I remembered that injunction: 
“You girl, don’t touch the fire!” and 
I stayed my hand. But when I looked 
into the box and saw there just four 
pieces of coal, and so suspiciously exact 
in size, and leaning at the end of the 
box a hammer, my heart melted with 
pity—I began to understand. 

With a sigh I left the fire—precious 
but inadequate—and turned to study 
the painted pair. The boy, swarthy, 
smiling, happy, won your love at once, 
but the girl’s blond arrogance slightly 
repelled. The portrait, considered asa 
picture, was quite lovely. The dainty 
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figure in the soft, yellowish-pink gown 
stood out well from the olives and dull 
greens of the brocaded curtain behind 
her. On the table lay her great hat, 
while just slipping from her shoulder 
was the black velvet pelisse, which by 
contrast brought out so beautifully the 
milky whiteness of her childish neck. 
The features, the lift of the head, the 
thin, slightly shrewish, delicate lips 
were ail wonderfully like Mrs. Worden 
—but the color scheme was wrong. 
This handsome, overbearing child was 
blond. as she could be; while the boy, 
with but one feature of her face, her 
piercing eyes, was surely darker than 


’ she had ever been. 


So I stood before the girl and thought 
how clever had been the artist who had 
painted the boy with his hand upon his 
dog’s head, while in the girl’s hand he 
had placed a broken necklace; in these 
bits of detail, 1 thought, he has given 
his idea of their character. Just then I 
heard Mrs. Worden approaching. 

Like many people who live alone, she 
had the habit of talking to herself. She 
was talking then. I heard her say: 
“That’s fifteen years ago, you fool! 
Yes, all of it! Now what the devil did 
I do it for?”’ 

I felt quite sure she was referring to 
the invitation she had given to me, and 
I shook with laughter. When she 
opened the door her eyes were snapping 
viciously, and her brows were brought 
together in an inky frown, but when 
she saw me standing, my hands behind 
me, studying the portrait, the frown 
unknit itself, her eyes softened, and 
when I asked: ‘‘ Who are they, the 
handsome girl and the laughing little 
man?” she answered proudly: “ They 
are my treasures, my man-child Philip 
and my Edith, gift-of-God! Because 
of whom I have not cursed Him long 
ago and died.’’ Then pointing, with 


- her long, bony finger to the lake, she 


asked: ‘‘ Do you see that dark line 
out there on the water? No—no! the 
darker, purplish one! That’s where 


they lie. Yes, yes! my pretties! But 
it’s weary waiting for the sign, dearies ! 
Weary, weary !”’ 

Her voice died away so drearily that I 
felt the tears rising in my eyes. A 
movement of mine made her turn to 
me. She put her hand up and passed 
it across her brow and eyes once or 
twice, and then quite naturally she went 
on: ‘“‘I was wondering, when I came 
in, what I asked you here for?’”’ 

I interruptedtosay: “I think it was 
to give me pleasure ?’”’ 

“No! no! it was not that. I know 
now. I thought I'd like to hear some 
one talk again.’’ I felt flattered, but 
she finished with: ‘‘I haven’t heard 
anyone talk at home since my parrot 
died.’””, Down sat my vanity, flat! 
The old lady had taken off her bonnet, 
and as she motioned me to a chair, she 
continued musingly, “I never can quite 
remember whether I learned to swear 
from the parrot, or the parrot learned 
from me.”’ 

She heaved a sigh and proceeded to 
prepare the tray for our coffee. As she 
moved about she continued her remarks: 
“Yes, we did a fairish bit of swearing 
between us, Poll and I.’’ Glancing at 
the splendid frame against the white- 
washed wall, I recklessly made answer: 
“And it’s not absolutely absent at this 
moment.”’ 

Her bright old eyes glanced from wall 
to frame, then back to me; her quick 
comprehension making my unfinished 
thought her finished one in an in- 
stant. She wagged her head and said: 
““ That’s not bad, you girl’ ; then in an 
aside: “‘She’s young and green—oh, 
but upon my soul, she’s no fool!’’ Then 
addressing me again: ‘‘So you know 
some French sayings, do you? Not 
many though, I think. But look you, 
young ears are sharp, and you should 
have been here before the hangings of 
my bed fell to bits. They were of bro- 
catelle and lined with silk, and they 
cursed that whitewashed wall so venom- 
ously—had you been here in the bed 
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you’d not have slept one wink, unless 
your soul’s already gray, instead of 
white!’’ And she laughed that odd, 
stinging laughter that was so like the 
crackling of thin ice upon a wintry day. 
While she had talked and laughed and 
nodded, she had prepared her coffee, 
and we seated ourselves at either side of 
the little table, she taking care to sit 
facing the tossing lake. 

Oh, that tray! It really seemed as 
though the things thereon must come 
to blows, so fiercely did they contradict 
one another. The coffee-pot, of make 
and material precisely like those good 
Bridgets purchase for the use of honest 
Patricks; the knives and forks—they 
appeared a bit later—of that brand also; 
while cheek by jowl with these rough 
things stood a few pieces of old porce- 
lain, deserving each one of them a satin- 
lined box to rest in. And to keep them 
in consequence, there were four spoons 
of silver, paper-thin, initials and dates 
quite worn away, and all a trifle bent 
and dented in spite of the owner’s care 
of them; while the linen, I could have 
cried over that eye-destroying mass of 
delicate darning. Truly there were 
places in my napkin where the darning 
had itself been darned again. And the 
coffee, like the fire, which had been 
increased by the addition of one small 
cube of coal, was inadequate in quan- 
tity, but the quality—oh, well it was 
perfection ! 

I tasted it and smiled and sighed. 
She understood and snapped her old 
eyes at me approvingly, then she slowly 
said: ‘‘ Whenever I drink good coffee 
I always rejoice that God created it. 
It would have been an infernal shame 
had it been invented by some fool 
man!” 

As she talked she fidgeted uneasily 
with her spoon and cup. At last she 
broke out with: ‘‘ My dear, I asked 
you just to have some coffee with me, 
but now—well to tell the truth, I am 
quite faint. I breakfast at half-past six, 
so that I may have the strong morning 
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light for my work, and somehow I feel 
a bit exhausted today, and—and I’d like 
my dinner now, and have you dine with 
me ?”’ 

Could I have known, I would have 
taken the coffee only and denied my 
hunger, but I knew nothing and cheer- 
fully consented. I wondered where her 
kitchen was, and supposing she would 
be some time preparing the simplest 
meal, I looked about for something to 
help me to pass away the interval. There 
was no paper and but one book in the 
room, a family Bible that might have 
been bound in a pair of old boot tops, 
so scuffed it looked. I went over to take 
it up, when my hostess, with distinct 
satisfaction in her voice, announced: 
“Dinner !”’ 

The knives and forks had now ap- 
peared, simply as a mockery, I believe. 
Lying on a plate were four soda crackers; 
and while I looked in stupid wonder, 
she carefully opened a handsomely cut- 
glass box with a silver lid, which beyond 
a shadow of a doubt had been her pow- 
der-box in days gone by, and delicately 
lifted out four little, thin scraps of 
smoked beef—no more, no less—and 
we fell to and dined. But when I saw 
her trying not to eat too eagerly I had 
a lump in my throat bigger than our 
whole dinner. No wonder her weight 
was less than a pound for each year of 
her weary life. I wished I could gather 
her up in my arms and kiss the fierce- 
ness out of her eyes, and promise her 
fire enough for real comfort and coffee 
and food—real food that would not 
make the promise of nourishment to 
the eye and break it to the stomach ! 

My thoughts were broken by: ‘‘ You 
girl, is there anything the matter with 
your dinner ?’’ 

“Nothing in the world!” I cried. 
“‘ But I was not hungry, and in fact I 
do want to get back to my coffee.”’ 

““Well,’’ she mused, “‘I must say you 
eat fairer than ever Sally did, for I give 
you my word, for years on end that 
parrot cheated me out of at least half a 
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cracker every day of her life; yet when 
she died she was as thin as [ am.”’ 

When I was about ieaving her, she 
said to me: “You girl, I like you. 
You are queer—you’re uneven and you 
make me guess, and thank God you 
don’t giggle! You may come again.” 
She paused and looked at me with a 
deprecating expression, and finished al- 
most meekly: ‘* That is if you care to 
share your spare time with me ?”’ 

I told her, and I told her truly, how 
glad I should be to come. How glad I 
was to live in Lake Street, too, and so 
near to her; and then rather shyly I 
added: ‘I think, if you will let me, I 
will tell you my name, Mrs. Worden,”’ 
and I mentioned it. 

“Clara, eh? well I like that. It’s a 
good name.”’ She spoke rather absently 
while looking out at the dreary lake 
again. 

Then I stole out of the room where 
well-bred hunger showed its teeth so 
plainly, and softly closed the door, leav- 
ing her in the gathering darkness, a 
ghost talking to ghosts, from whom she 
was ‘separated by the thinnest, frailest 
shell of mortality I ever saw. 

And so we went our ways, and did 
the work that fell to us. While I was 
bobbing up and down upon the restless 
waters of my profession, my strange old 
lady, who had become my friend, was 
sittinge like a gray old Fate, toiling, 
weaving the fairy-like stitches that made 
whole again the torn or injured among 
rare and precious laces. Her knowl- 
edge of them was wonderful, her love 
for them was almost tender. She would 
shake her head and croon over them 
when they were, in her words, “‘ badly 
hurt.”’ The day she came nearest to 
loving me was the day I said I thought 
laces were the poetry of a woman’s 
wardrobe. 

“* Aye, aye!’ she answered, “that’s 
a good thought, and well said, girl 
Clara. There is nothing made by the 
hand of poverty that is so beautiful as 
lace—so delicate and yet so strong. Ah, 


dearie, some day may you see a bit of 
Venetian point—round point, but if 
you do, you’ll smash a commandment, 
mark my words.’’ Laces were sent to 
her from distant cities, and the package 
I had caught up from the horse’s feet 
came, as did many others, from the 
then greatest merchant in New York. 
So she went on cutting her expenses 
down to meet her earnings, starving 
quite slowly, and making moan to no 
man. 

I had never seen any human creature 
who seemed so absolutely bloodless as 
old Mrs. Worden; and no matter how 
often I might see her, the moment my 
eyes took in the waxen pallor of her 
face I experienced an uncanny feeling 
of familiarity. 1 would ask myself: ““Of 
whom does she remind me ?”’ knowing 
all the time that I had never seen any- 
one who resembled her in the slightest 
degree. 

One day as she sat, as ever, facing 
the lake, with her eyes cast down 
upon her cup, the cold, dull light fall- 
ing upon the clear-cut features of her 
wax-white face, turning it into a veri- 
table mask of death, I looked steadily 
at her throat. Not a pulse-beat could 
I see, and as I looked I thought if she 
should run a needle deep into her finger 
nothing would follow its withdrawal; 
and like a flash, it leaped into my mind 
who it was she was like. The very 
counterpart of old King Duncan—he 
of the mighty tragedy, the victim of 
that woman who raved in her crime- 
haunted sleep; not of pity at his ‘‘tak- 
ing off,’ not of remorse, but only of 
that stupendous surprise: ““Who would 
have thought that the old man had so 
much blood in him!”’ 

The good old man, with the wool- 
white locks and saintly soul, housed in 
the parchment-like body! Yes, like 
this he must have looked! Yet her 
dagger thrust had been followed by a 
rush of royal blood, that not only 
“‘laced”’ all his followers and “‘pooled”’ 
about his body, but stained her hand 
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with a stain too deep for an ocean’s 
waves to wash away! Never since 
have I read or thought of Duncan with- 
out seeing Mrs. Worden’s features 
beneath the golden round of sover- 
eignty. All the life, the strength, the 
spirit she had left, was gathered up into 
the fire of her eyes, and when the ashes 
of her lids covered their glow, her face 
was as the face of Duncan dead ! 

While I still gazed at her mask-like 
face, she raised her eyes, looked steadily 
into mine. Then, as if divining my 
thought, she asked: “Well, whom am 
I like ? the Witch of Endor?’’ And 
without a moment’s pause, obediently 
as a little child, I made answer: “No, 
ma’am, you are like King Duncan.” 
A quick frown knit her black brows ; 
however, she recovered from her annoy- 
ance, and with her usual aptness she 
inquired: ‘‘ Do you find the likeness 
purely physical, or do I, like the old 
soldier king, ‘lag superfluous on the 
stage’ of life? There, don’t redden 
that way! Never blush above the eyes ; 
it’s not becoming. You are all right. 
You’re straight and fair and whole- 
some ; and you have enough good looks 
for men to hang their lies on.”’ 

While we had been talking the room 
had darkened noticeably, and a heavy 
fog was creeping in from the lake. Her 
eyes turned toward their usual resting- 
place, and a quick change came over 
her. She started a little, then her 
head dropped slowly until her chin 
rested in her hand. With unwinking 
eyes she stared straight ahead of her, 
while gradually the brightness died all 
out of them. A slightly distressed 
raising of her brows threw deep furrows 
across her forehead, her nostrils were 
pinched, her lips tight pressed, while 
over all her face grew a look only to be 
described by one word—a look of wo! 
It wrung my heart. I looked and 
looked at her. The tears rose thick in 
my eyes; then slowly I seemed to 
understand—to know what was grieving 
her. It was the surrounding fog, silently, 


steadily blotting out everything between 
heaven and earth. Even her longing 
mother’s eyes could not pierce that soft 
density, could not distinguish the pur- 
plish dark line that to her belief marked 
her darlings’ resting-place, out there in 
the great lake ! 

I bore it as long as I could, then I 
leaned across the tiny table and, laying 
my warm hand upon her chill one, I 
said: “‘ Dear Mrs. Worden, do not 
grieve. The fog often lifts at sunset ; 
then, perhaps, you will see the purple 
line before the night comes on ”’ ; and I 
drew her hand down and pressed my 
cheek against it; and at that moment 
there was a heavy knocking on the 
lower front door. 

““Let me go, Mrs. Worden, please,”’ 
and without waiting permission I went 
cautiously down the sagging stairs and 
found an expressman at the door with 
the usual sealed package. When the 
signing for it was over I ran back, call- 
ing out joyfully: ‘‘ Lace! lace! Mrs. 
Worden, more lace! You will open it 
before I go, won’t you, so I may see it ?”’ 

“You girl, when are you going to 
learn not to prance when you are pleased? 
Can’t you keep joy out of your legs ?”’ 

The note enclosed in the package 
she laid aside, with a scornful: “‘ Huh! 
as if I didn’t know what to do without 
their telling me!”’ 

Then she unrolled the inner, tissue 
paper, in which were two pieces of lace. 
One delicate—oh! as a cobweb, I 
thought, as it lay there in its folds; the 
other heavier and a mere scrap. 

““Why,”’ said she, taking it up first, 
‘““Why, this must be—is—a bit of old 
Flanders cut-work, but what a scrap! 
Oh, yes, I see now, it belongs to some 
collector. It is simply an example of 
the brave old work ; and see, girl Clara, 
it needs two—yes, three—little brides 
or braces. See where they are broken? 
I’ll have a. time now to wait for thread 
to darken to anything like that tone.” 

Thus she talked on earnestly, almost 
happily, about her little tricks and 
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devices for staining threads. Then she 
laid her hands on the folded lace: ‘‘Ah. 
I think you are going to have a treat 
now, for this is—’’ The words died 
on her lips, and from her throat came a 
sound strange, startling, neither sob nor 
groan, and yet like unto both. As she 
held the length of lace between her 
hands, she swayed slightly back and 
forth ; and turning my frightened eyes 
upon her face, I thought—behold a 
miracle ! 

For from somewhere, somehow, the 
weary old heart had forced through her 
shrunken veins one wave of blood 
strong enough to mount to her face, 
where the pained color slowly grew 
until it burned into two bright spots 
high upon her cheeks. Those two 
fierce spots, glowing in the awful pallor 
of her face, terrified me. I ran to her 
and throwing my arms about her, low- 
ered her light body into the chair close 
tothetable. Her haughty old head was 
bent, while one hand still clutched the 
lace. I did not know what to do, but 
it hurt me to the heart to see her bow 
her head. Timidly I laid my hand 
upon her shoulder. She looked up at 
me and in a husky voice, she said, with 
a glance at the lace: ‘I owned it 
once—yes, it was mine! I wore it 
while I was yet a happy bride! ”’ 

I shivered and turned away, mutely 
praying that torturing color might fade 
from her face before I looked again. I 
pressed my forehead to the window. I 
could see nothing—no tree, no build- 
ing. I could not even see the pavement 
below me. Se far as sight went there 
were but two living creatures in the 
world—and one of them longed to leave 
it. I crossed back to her and sat down 
at her feet, and hesitatingly asked: 
““ Dear Mrs. Worden, is the lace much 
injured ?”’ 

The words acted like magic upon 
her. In one moment she had the 
length of lace passing swiftly through 
her inquiring fingers, and an instant 
later she gave a cry of anger: “‘Oh, 


shame! just look at this, the cruel hurt ! 
Why, some vulgar, low-bred, flaunting 
creature owns this now! Don’t you 
see, girl, she has dragged this delicate 
web about on the bottom of her gown! 
I’ll wager something that it has been 
sent by some maid to be repaired. Ah, 
I should have recognized it anyway—for 
look you, here is the proof that it was 
mine.” 

She held out to me a fold, and care- 
ful examination showed where a former 
tear had been exquisitely repaired. 

‘* As if I could forget. He did that 
—my fair-haired giant, man without 
soul, therefore husband without honor! 
But truly, he was fair to look upon, and 
he loved me for a little while. He 
loved me then—the night I wore this 
lace to the rout. It was falling full and 
deep about my bare shoulders, as they 
rose from the golden yellow of my 
gown, which was brocaded with a scar- 
let flower. I wore some diamonds and 
stood with others in my hands, hesitat- 
ing, when he came in, my Philip, and 
looked at me reflected in the glass, and 
standing behind me, he said in that 
great voice I loved: ‘Burn my body, 
wife, but you are a handsome woman !’ 
and he kissed me on the shoulder. We 
were at Christmas-tide and a bough of 
holly was hanging above the dressing 
table. He took a bunch of its scarlet 
berries and dark bright leaves, and with 
a great jewel fastened it here in the 
lace at my bosom. His fingers were 
clumsy and the leaves were as sharp as 
needles, and so my lace was torn! But 
what cared I—I loved him! I loved 
him! Fair like a god, yet without 
soul! So, being soulless, why should 
he be cursed for riotously living in the 
sunlight and following in the train of 
the scarlet woman, with the laughter of 
fools ringing in his ears? The lace is 


here—the smooth white shoulders are 
shrivelled and bent—the black crown of 
hair he loved is gone—he is gone, only 
the lace and my memory are left ! ”’ 

I drew softly away from her. 


I felt 
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as guilty in listening to her self- 
communing as I could have felt had I 
opened and read one of her letters. I 
crept to the door and left the bowed, 
weary old woman, patiently examining 
the torn meshes of the two webs; one, 
her web of lace; the other, her web of 
life. And as I stole through the chilly, 
gaunt old house, not one of its faint 
voices—and it had many—whispered to 
me: “It is nearly over—a little while 
and you will come no more! A little 
while and she will have gone, and there 
will be no one and nothing here, only 
the old, old house and its voices! ”’ 

It must have been a fortnight later 
when I put a bit of work.in my pocket, 
took a book in my hand and, thus pre- 
pared for finding my old friend either in 
or out, started to make her a visit. As 
I approached her door I heard her talk- 
ing. I tapped and received no answer. 
Just then there came a pause in the 
talk within and I tapped again, this 
time more loudly. But to my surprise 
I received no invitation to enter, though 
the talking was resumed in another 
moment. I felt somewhat hurt and 
turned to go away, when I thought I 
heard a groan. I waited no longer, but 
opened the door and stepped in, and 
there amazement held me motionless. 
I noted then the room’s disorder. And 
that small, rumpled heap of clothing at 
the foot of the bed, with white hair 
tossed and tangled—could that be my 
Mrs. Worden? She whose habits of 
neatness were carried to the extreme— 
she who on a bitter winter morning 
sought such cramped privacy as her 
gaunt old screen could secure for her, 
in the farthest, bleakest corner of her 


room, and there with unskimped thor- . 


oughness went through with the same 
process of grooming she had indulged 
in sixty years before, when she had her 
maids to help her! 

Suddenly Mrs. Worden drew down 
the arm which had been resting across 
her face and, looking at me, exclaimed: 
“‘Oh, Bettie, you are so late! Is break- 


fast ready? My head aches, Bettie— 
you never kept me waiting so long 
before !”’ 

I hastened to reduce the room to 
something like order, to mend the fire 
and prepare some tea and rather doubt- 
ful toast, and when I had placed her in 
her chair and her eyes took in the famil- 
iar picture of the lake, they cleared per- 
ceptibly. She nodded her head and 
murmured: ‘* Yes, my dearies, yes! 
I’m waiting for the sign! ”’ 

I came to her then with the tea and 
the toast, and was delighted when she 
called me “ You girl.’’ While I arranged 
her bed she babbled on, always talking 
to her children. For all my anxiety for 
the woman who was breaking fast, I 
had no faintest suspicion that she was al- 
ready broken—that each time the clock 
struck off the hours, the four, or five, 
or six, it was for the ancient woman in 
her gaunt old bed, the last time! 

To know that we are doing a thing 
for the last time lends a touching grace 
to the commonest act, but I was blind 
with that black density of blindness that 
can come only upon the very young, 
and therefore the very ignorant ; and I 
only waited for the chance to slip away 
and ask help for her. 

She had been quiet for a time, and I 
softly rose and tried to leave the room, 
but she stopped me: ‘“‘ Do not go, girl 
Clara,”’ she calmly said, and I, rejoiced, 
went back to her. She asked me would 
I stay the night with her? And when 
I suggested going for a doctor, she raised 
her head and looked at me with such 
imperious fire in her black old eyes, and 
in a few sharp words disposed of the 
doctor question. 

In the long silence that followed, I 
noticed that the wind was rising fast, 
that each blast was stronger and longer 
than the one preceding it, and that the 
old house trembled ominously under 
each fierce gust. The shadows that 
earlier in the day had been content to 
linger in the corners, had with stealthy 
boldness advanced till they had filled 
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the room with darkness, through which 
I heard the faint, fluttering breathing of 
the sick woman in her great bed, and 
the shrill scream of the wind as it swept 
across the lake to hurl itself upon the 
challenging city! 

I rose at last to light the lamp and, 
lifting it, was about to place it back of 
the tall headboard of the bed, that its 
direct rays might not disturb the possi- 
ble sleeper, when by chance the light 
fell full upon the painted face of the 
laughing little Phil. The effect was 
wonderful—it seemed a face alive ! 

Then a voice came from the bed, say- 
ing: ‘‘He was very brave, my man- 
child Philip. You know I saw it all— 
aye, I had a good glass—a strong glass. 
She was afraid, though she was the 
older—but my Philip held her hand and 
stood still. At one great approaching 
wave I saw his lips move, and I felt he 
called me. I thought it was the end— 
but no! Then we stood waiting for 
that which was to come—a great wave, 
that seemed for a second to stand quite 
still, then with blinding, crushing force 
it struck its awful blow. It was enough! 
The solid deck sank swiftly from beneath 
their feet, and, hands clasped together, 
they went down! In one hour my life 
was desolate !”’ 

The thin, curiously faint voice sank 
into silence. I placed the lamp as I 
had intended and seated myself by her 
side again. She faced the lake—the 
curtains were entirely drawn away from 
the window. I faced her, leaning 
slightly against the bed. 

The time was long, the clock struck 
more than once and she had not moved. 
My hand was holding hers, and I feared 
to release it lest it might disturb her. 
The fire was long out and I was cold. 
I wondered if she was asleep. I raised 
my tired eyes and began dully following 
the involved design carved upon the 
high headboard. I do not know just 
when I lost the design, but I felt no 
shock when I realized that I was look- 
ing at the lake, though I had not turned 


round. I wondered faintly how it could 
be—but I went on gazing quietly across 
the heaving, tossing, gray, repellant 
waste, and in the changes that followed 
I heard certain words, but whether those 
words were spoken by myself or fell from 
the lips of the ancient woman at my 
side, I shall never know; I only know 
that I heard—I saw! 

At first the sky was dull and gray and 
heavy like the lake; but as I looked far, 
far off where the sky and water met, 
there came a whiteness of the purity of 
snow, and it grew and spread and filled 
up all the sky so far as eye could reach, 
and then I heard a voice say, faint and 
low : ‘Can it be mist ?”’ 

And at the words the whiteness 
became lambent with living fire. As 
sheet-lightning plays across the summer 
sky, so this soft fire flashed on, in, 
through, up, down, and across the 
milky wonder, while the lake — oh, 
marvelous! The heavy gray was gone, 
the water—clear, pure, brilliant, vast— 
lay like a mighty crystal, and the voice 
murmured: ‘“‘ As a sea of glass!’ 

Presently this lambent whiteness began 
to throb and thrill with color; streams 
of pink and rose, of amber, blue, or 
violet, played up and downthe sky. A 
green so vivid, so acutely pure that the 
voice speaking from the great Book 
said: “‘A rainbow like unto an emerald !’’ 

Between me and that background 
of living, opulent color I dimly saw a 
movement in the air, and then it 
thickened with crowding opaque shapes. 
Even as one has seen the air thicken 
with the white movement of the snow- 
flakes, so now from horizon to zenith 
and to horizon again, all the air was 
filled with the swift-moving, never- 
resting, great white-winged host; and 
ere the cry in my throat could escape 
my lips, these unnumbered ones fell 
apart into twovast bodies, while between 
them there lay straight across the bosom 
of the crystal waters a broad path of 
glittering light. My heart was plunging 
wildly against my ribs when I heard the 
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voice so low, saying: “‘ The sea knew 
Him—knew His voice—His_ touch! 
How the waves must have rushed upon 
the sand to kiss the precious footprints 
His sacred feet had made!”’ 

And while these words were uttered, 
out—far out—upon the glittering path 
arose a radiance, even then intense, 
almost beyond the power of mortal to 
bear, My swift lids fell to shield my 
dazzled sight. Yet one moment more 
I gazed and saw—I say saw —that 
supernatural radiance taking form and 
substance and assuming the attitude of 
most majestic humanity ! 

I could bear no more. I threw the 
sick woman’s hand from me to clutch 
at my own strangling throat, and all 


THE 


was gone! I saw the carved head- 
board, nothing more. 

Shaking like a leaf, 1 turned my head 
towards Mrs. Worden’s face, and I 
dimly understood that, by some route 
of nerves, her vision had been conveyed 
to my brain. 

She sat there against her pillows 
gasping ; then the room rang with her 
wild triumphant cry of joy! Then her 
arms dropped suddenly, her black eyes 
closed, and she fell sideways into my 
arms. She had seen the sign, and they 
had all gone on together. I placed 
her back upon the pillow, and casting a 
glance through the uncovered window, 
saw but the sullen sky, bending low 
over the still more sullen lake. 


‘*SUNSET LIMITED”’ 


BY FREDERIC B. HODGINS 


O, Hush-a-By Land is a beautiful place 
For sleepy small people to go, 

And the Rock-a-By Route is the favorite one 
With a certain wee laddie I know. 


The track lies on sleepers of feathers and down, 
No accidents ever take place ; 

Though there’s only one track, there is only one train, 
But it runs at a wonderful pace. 


There are beautiful things to be seen on this route, 
If you’re good you may take just a peep; 

But strange as it seems, they are seen best in dreams ; 
So be sure that you soon go to sleep. 


Say good-night to the Sun, for he’s off to bed too— 
He can’t hear you, so just wave your hand; 
The Moon and the Stars they will light up the cars 

As you travel to Hush-a-By Land. 


So, quick, jump aboard, it is time to be off, 
You have nothing to pay, you young elf; 

Just think of the luxury, laddie, you’l] have— 
A whole sleeping-car to yourself ! 
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The Sweet Girl Graduate 


M. Carey Thomas at St. Louis 

There are only two classes in which, 
as a rule, all women marry—the work- 
ing class, in which the woman is not 
an expense but contributes her share in 
household labors at home, or in paid 
work outside the home; and the wealthy 
class, where the women bring inherited 
wealth to their husbands. In the great 


intermediate class, where the wife is 
usually an ill-to-be-afforded luxury, and 


unable, from the circumstances of her 
husband’s position, to conduct her house- 
hold without servants, or to earn part 
of the common livelihood, only 50 per 
cent. marry. The other 50 per cent. 
of unmarried women must be self- 
supporting or drag out a miserable exist- 
ence on what can be spared from the 
earnings of their brothers or nearest 
male relatives. And even the 50 per 
cent. who do marry should also be self- 
supporting because in many cases they 
must at some time for a longer or shorter 
period support their children or their 
husbands. 

It is clear that all these women, and 
also all the daughters of professional 
men making a large income without 
invested capital, will in the future be 
sent to college and given professions 
of some kind. It is this beneficent 
decision that crowds our colleges with 
girls. There is not a word to be said 
against it in the face of the healthy, 
happy, normal girls that are graduated 
every year. Experience has shown, and 
our recent statistics prove conclusively, 


that even if all women are not physically 
well and strong (and about 30 per cent. 
of English-speaking girls and women 
are not really well), college women are 
at least a little stronger than other 
women, and that, even if marriage and 
child-bearing severely test the strength 
of this 30 per cent. of more or less 
invalided women, yet, according to our 
statistics, the college invalids stand the 
strain at least a little better than other 
invalids, more of them than of their 
non-collegiate sisters or cousins actually 
gaining in health; and although, speak- 
ing generally, no modern families are 
large, the families of college women are 
a trifle larger (the fraction of a baby) 
than other women’s, and the proportion 
of their children who survive the perils 
of infancy slightly larger. 


Marriage in Fiction 

Agnes Repplier in Harper's Bazar 
Small wonder that novelists content 
themselves with making matches, and 
refrain from examining too closely the 
result of their handiwork. They would 
have more conscience about it, if it were 
not so easy for them to withdraw. 
They are almost as irresponsible as 
poets, who delight in yoking unequal 
mates, as proof of the power of love. 
Poetry weds King Cophetua to the beg- 
gar maid, and smilingly retires from any 
further contemplation of the catas- 
trophe. Shakespeare gives Celia—Celia, 
with her sweet brown beauty, her true 
heart, her nimble wit, her grace of 
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exquisite companionship—to that unnat- 
ural sinner, Oliver; and the only excuse 
he offers is that Oliver says he is sorry 
for his sins. So I suppose Helen of 
Troy said she regretted her indiscretion, 
and this facile repentance reinstated her 
in happy domesticity. But the novelist 
is not at play in the Forest of Arden. 
He is presumably grappling with the 
dismal realities of earth. Nothing 
could be less like a fairy playground than 
the village of Thrums (“If the Auld- 
Licht parishioners ever get to heaven,”’ 
said Dr. Chalmers, “‘they will live on 
the north side of it’’); yet it is in 
Thrums that Mr. Barrie marries Babbie 
to the little Minister—marries her with 
a smile and a blessing, as though he had 
solved, rather than complicated, the 
mysterious problem of life. 

The world of the novelist is full of 
such strange mishaps, and our sense of 
inquietude corresponds with our convic- 
tion of theirreality. Mrs. Ward probably 
does not expect us to believe that Jacob 
Delafield and Julie Le Breton lived 
happily and harmoniously together. 
There is something as radically inhar- 
monious in their marriage as in the 
union of conflicting elements. It is not 
a question of taking chances of happi- 
ness, as Sophia Western takes with 
Tom Jones (very good chances, to my 
way of thinking); it is a question of 
unalterable laws by which the gods limit 
our human joy. 


“Do” and “Don’t” 
The Youth's Companion 

In politics it may be desirable to have 
an opposition party. [he happy mean 
in legislation is often reached by the 
consideration and compromise which 
criticism from opponents compels. But 
in the world of social and moral rela- 
tions one vigorous “ This do!’’ is worth 
a chorus of “‘ Don’ts!”’ 

Slander is best checked by hearty 
and charitable speech. Evil thoughts 
must be crowded out by noble ones— 
not by a resolve to think no more evil. 
The house which was left swept and 
garnished, but empty, was soon taken 
possession of by seven devils more 
wicked than the first. 


It may seem a long step from these 
generalizations to the remark that 
women may win men from undomestic 
habits by other methods more easily 
than by anti-lodge and anti-club societies. 
The man who spends an evening at 
home because his wife has helped pass 
a resolution condemning his habit of 
going out will hardly be a pleasant 
companion at the fireside. The wife 
may well seek some new and fascinating 
way of saying, “‘Do stay!’’ rather 
than some new and strenuous way of 
saying, ‘‘ You shall not go!”’ 

If it seems at first thought to be 
beneath the woman’s dignity to con- 
trive effective persuasions, she may 
reflect that nature herself sets her the 
example. Sun and rain are none the 
less powerful that they are silent and 
conservative forces. 


Africa 
G. K, Chesterton in The Speaker 
A sleepy people, without priests or kings, 
Dreamed here, men say, to drive us to the sea: 
O let us drive ourselves! For it is free 
And smells of honor and of English things. 
How came we brawling by these bitter springs, 
We of the North ?—two kindly nations—we ? 
Though the dice rattles and the clear coin rings, 
Here is no place for living men to be. 


Leave them the gold that worked and whined 
for it, 

Let them that have no nation anywhere 

Be native here, and fat and full of bread ; 
But we, whose sins were human, we will quit 
The land of blood, and leave these vultures 
there, 

Noiselessly happy, feeding on the dead. 


Gilbert the Giggler 


To-Day 

Mr. Chesterton now stands before 
the world in the triple quality of essayist, 
literary critic, and novelist. I remember 
how, some years ago, we used to turn 
with a ready appetite to those amazing 
papers which he contributed to The 
Speaker. He was able then, as now, to 
produce romance, as a conjuror produces 
rabbits, from a tall hat: he extracted a 
poultry yard of winged symbols from a 
common suit of evening dress. The 
facility with which he is apparently able 
to summon up a host of tumbling 
metaphors and images from a side-street 
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or a grocer’s doorway is quite startling. 
His vision of the things about him is so 
grotesque, that one forgets how common- 
place are the things themselves. He 
caricatures the truth in order that we 
may see it more memorably and more 
clearly. It is as though a man were to 
giggle out the Beatitudes, so as to impress 
them the more firmly on our minds. 

Mr. Chesterton is still a young man, 
with only thirty years behind him. Tall, 
and with full cheeks, he passes a deal 
of his time in tittering, as though the 
world amused him very well. I hear 
that he has been seen walking in the 
streets of Battersea, laughing continually 
to himself, and for ever jotting down in 
his note-book the funny little thoughts 
that occur to him. 


“The Line is Busy” 
The Youth's Companion 
The advent of the telephone into the 
rural districts might have been expected 
to introduce an element of freshness and 
variety into the monotony of farm life. 
But some of the uses to which this 


instrument has been adapted by ingen- 
ious farm women surely go beyond the 
pleasantest anticipations of its inventor. 

In many of the counties of the middle 
West the telephone has become so 
popular that there is one in almost every 


farmhouse. Many incidents attest the 
adaptability of the instrument to the 
varied needs of country life. One old 
lady of well-known sociability was found 
by a chance caller sitting pleasantly at 
her knitting, and wearing what at first 
appeared to be some curious headgear, 
but what, on a closer view, was seen to 
be the telephone receiver fixed to her 
head by an old hatband. All the tele- 
phone subscribers on the road were on 
a single line, and the old lady's ear was 
“‘hitched’’ to all the private news of 
the countryside. 

In another instance a young mother, 
finding it necessary to go to a neighbor- 
ing farm on household business, took 
down the receiver and laid it near her 
sleeping infant, and requested ‘‘Central’’ 
to ‘Ring me up at Mrs. Hall’s if you 
hear the baby cry.” 

A physician, making a country call, 
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found himself in want of something he 
had left in town. He went to the 
farmer’s telephone to request that it be 
sent to him. As he. did so the un- 
mistakable click of receiver hooks could 
be heard all along the line. In closing 
his conversation the doctor said: 

“Now you may all hang up your 
receivers.”’ 


To Orientalize Christianity 


Charles Cuthbert Hall at Cleveland 

As I study the situation as discovered 
in India and Japan, I find myself con- 
fronted with the thought that the first 
stage of missionary work has been 
accomplished. The seed has begun to 
spring up. The East is changing. Must 
we not construct a new policy and 
adapt it to new conditions? ‘This is 
not to pay disrespect to present mission 
aries. Exactly the reverse. That which 
calls for a review of the situation we must 
now take into account. We must 
acknowledge the fact that there is such 
a thing as an indigenous Christianity, a 
Christianity which belongs in the east. 
I met Christians of the second and third 
generations. I can testify to many 
experiences such as would characterize 
the most mature Christian of our own 
churches. We must recognize that 
nations have advanced beyond the time 
when wecan teach only the fundamentals 
of Christianity. They are capable of 
caring for their own Christian develop- 
ment. They feel restive under the dic- 
tation of the West. Shall we not rejoice 
when we see native Christians claim- 
ing independence of action? 

The great fact that is before us is an 
East that can grow in its own Christian 
development as the result of the seed 
sown. Our policy must change. It 
shall become holy and fraternal codpera- 
tion. Weshall recognize and deal more 
seriously with that religious aspiration 
which is outside of Christ and yet which 
is influenced by it. There must be, and 
we must come to recognize, an oriental 
type of Christianity, which is working 
out its own formula. That is what we 
worked out for ourselves. What con- 
tributions to the interpretation of the 
gospel may we not hope to receive from 
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The Graphic 


WASHING HIS LIES AWAY 


JAPANESE BOY DOING PENANCE AT A SHRINE 


the interpretations of an oriental Christ- 
ianity? The West needs the East as 
much as the East needs the West. Each 
has its peculiar contribution to make to 
the belief and life of Christianity. 


The Tints of the Ocean 


C. William Beebe in the N. Y. Evening Post 

The clouds and the color of the sky 
are often reflected in the water, but 
even as the air has the glories of the 
sunset, so water has its changing hues, 
independent of mere reflection. 

Disregarding the tints of brown and 
olive, which muddy sediment from the 
land gives to sea water, there are many 


12 


other causes for the colors of the ocean, 
some of which are very interesting. On 
almost every long voyage at sea, spots 
of reddish-brown color are noticed at one 
time or another. When a few drops 
of the discolored water are examined 
under a microscope, myriads of minute 
cylinder-shaped algae are seen, some 
separate, some joined together in scores. 
Imagine the number of tiny plants 
which go to make up half a square mile 
of this “‘sea sawdust,’’ as it is called! 
It is this organism which has given the 
name to the Red Sea, although it also 
abounds in the waters of the Atlantic 
Ocean and around Australia. 
Sometimes the water far from land 
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The Tatler 


THE NEW ‘‘ DOGS OF WAR’”’ 


AMBULANCE DOG BEING EQUIPPED FOR THE FIELD 


will be seen to be of a chocolate hue 
for an extent of several miles, and this 
is caused by millions upon millions of 
minute one-celled animals, which lash 
themselves along, each on his erratic 
individual course by means of the finest 
of hair-like threads or cilia. 

Tiny shrimps often form bright red 
patches known as ‘‘whales’ food,’’ upon 
which sea-birds feast to repletion. Even 
in the icy arctic seas the water is often 
discolored with tiny animals and plants. 


The New “Dogs of War” 


The Tatler 

Considerable interest has been aroused, 
especially in military circles, by the fact 
that Major Hautonville Richardson, of 
Carnoustie, Forfarshire, the well-known 
trainer of ambulance dogs, has received 
an order from St. Petersburg for a 
number of these animals to proceed as 
soon as possible to Manchuria. Ambu- 
lance dogs are now used in nearly all 
continental armies. For the last eight 


years Major Richardson has devoted 
himself to the teaching of such dogs, 
and has experimented with every suit- 
able breed with excellent results. It is 
his wish that this branch of ambulance 
work should be recognized in Great 
Britain. The dogs are trained to search 
for the missing and wounded in rocky 
and difficult ground or in thick cover. 
They carry stimulant in a barrel at their 
necks, bandages in small saddles on 
their backs, and remain by the wounded 
man until the stretcher-bearers arrive. 


Schoolboy Religion 


H. V. Weiss in The Contemporary Review 


The practical failure of religious 
teaching to produce moral strength in 
boys seems to me chiefly to result from 
the fact that in school services there is 
so wofully little, beyond the sermon— 
and that is only too often utterly 
inadequate—that is directly calculated 
to touch the needs of a boy, totally 
different as these needs are from those 
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The Tatler 


THE NEW ‘‘ DOGS OF WAR’”’ 


AMBULANCE DOG CARRYING STIMULANTS AND BANDAGES 


of an adult. We can realize how differ- 
ent are the conditions of life, and, 
therefore, the needs of the individual, 
when one doubts if it is too much to 
say that, whereas in ordinary life we 
distrust, consider socially unsafe, the 
man who speaks untruth, in school life 
there is no one so dangerous to pre- 
vailing social conventions as the boy 
who will under all circumstances speak 
the truth. And if such a difference 
exists, even in any slight degree, the 
individual boy must be taught to put a 
proper value on the forms essential to 
public worship, while in his private 
prayer he cultivates first the sense of 
having a specific need, and, secondly, 
the courage deliberately to approach 
God with it. I say this in vivid recol- 
lection of a boy of fourteen, member of 
a very beautiful chapel choir, who when, 
in a period of distress verging for him 
on despondency, he was asked whether 
he did not find his prayers a help, replied 
with luminous promptitude: “I only 


know two, and they don’t seem to fit.’’ 
They were the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Nicene Creed. When further asked to 
say the Lord’s Prayer, with a view to 
testing its applicability to his particular 
wants, he stuck, but presently bright- 
ened up with the suggestion, “‘ But I 
can sing it!’’ The prayer at that time 
was to him the “ words to a tune,”’ yet 
later in his life the same boy told me 
that he had learned to find in the same 
prayer the most consummate expression 
of his needs. 


Pride Goeth Before a Fall 


Judicious Advertising 

The Grumbler entered a drug store 
for the purpose of ’phoning to a friend, 
and finding that he had no nickel to 
drop into the slot, he approached the 
clerk—a very young and disagreeable- 
looking person. 

Throwing down a dime, he said: 

“* Give me two fives, please.’’ 
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The boy took the dime and looked 
at the Grumbler hard. 

““W’at is it ye want,” he asked, 
“two nickels ?”’ 

Then the grumbler boiled over. 

“I want what I asked for, you 
narrow-brained numbskull,’’ said he. 
“Two fives—two five cent pieces. 
You didn’t imagine I expected to get 
two five-dollar bills, did you? Because 
you are accustomed to referring to the 
coin in question as a ‘nickel’ does not 
signify that it is not a five or that you 
have any right to correct me in super- 
cilious tones. You are like the druggist 
who told me he had no ‘ kwi-nine’ but 
had ‘kwee-nene’ or like the art-ware 
dealer who caught me up on ‘ vace’ 
and emphasized ‘ vawse.’ 

“1 asked for two fives—two five cent 
nickels—is that plain enough for you, 
you nincompoop ? ”’ 

‘“ Now, if you are all done,’’ said the 
boy when the grumbler stopped for 
breath, “‘I’d like to have you know 
that this is a postal station as well as a 
drug store. About half the sales I 
make at this desk are stamps. I ain’t 
a mind reader, you know, and I’ve got 
no way of telling whether ‘ two fives’ 
means two nickels or two five-cent 
stamps —have I, you lobster ?”’ 

And the lobster had to admit that he 
hadn’t. 

The Grumbler is once more deaf to 
abuse and dumb as to retaliation. 


Love, Ye Crier 


Aldis Dunbar in The Criterion 


‘* Ding, dong! Where's Pity? 
Pity’s fled away! 
Ding, dong !’’ ‘‘ Crier, tell us, 
Why should Pity stray ?’’ 


Quotha: ‘‘ Down the light-heart city— 
Seeking refuge, wandered Pity, 
Fain of rest. But Fate was hard : 
Every shelter soft was barred. 
Lips of laughing Nicolette— 
Great brown eyes of maid Yvette. 
In the thoughts of Amaryllis, 
In the heart of dainty Phyllis,— 
Gentle Pity—sooth to tell— 
Found no place wherein to dwell ! ’’ 


‘* Ding, dong /’’ Maidens pretty, 
Hear him in dismay. 

‘* Ding, dong! Where's Pity? 
Pity’s fled away!”’ 


Maxims of a Monopolist 
Wallace Irwin in Life 


If a business falls in line 

And opposes our combine 
Buy it up! 

Do not stop to argufy 

On the wherefore or the why : 

Make them sell when you would buy— 
Buy it up! 

If some little private mill 

Grinds its corn against our will, 
Buy it up! 

Let the workers of a town 

Sink or struggle, float or drown— 

Take their mill and close it down— 
Buy it up! 

So it is in social life, 

If you want a handsome wife, 
Buy her up! 

Little matter how you woo, 

Or the things you say or do— 

Let your money talk for you— 
Buy her up! 


You can show that black is white ; 

They will preach your wrong as right— 
Buy ’em up! 

If the laws defy your skill 

Introduce a Robbery Bill— 

There are Congressmen who will— 
Buy ’em up! 


Don’t Be a Pot Hunter 


Ex-President Cleveland in The Independent 

The sportsman who persists is apt oc- 
casionally to find a good number of birds 
about the grounds, and when that hap- 
pens, if he is adequately equipped with 
good decoys, and the right spirit, and 
especially if he is able to call the birds, 
he will be likely to enjoy a variety of 
fine shooting. 

The initiated well understand the im- 
portance of the call, and they know 
that the best caller will get the most 
birds. 

The notes of shore birds, though 
quite dissimilar, are in most cases easily 
imitated after a little practice, and a 
simply constructed contrivance, which 
can be purchased at almost any sporting 
goods store, will answer for all the game 
if properly used. 

The birds are usually heard before 
they are seen, and if their notes are 
answered naturally and not too vehe- 
mently or too often, they will soon be 
seen within shooting range, whether 
they are black-breasted plover, chicken 
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plover, yellow legs, piping plover, cur- 
lew, sanderlings, or grass birds. . Of 
course, no decent hunter allows them 
to alight before he shoots. 

I would not advise the summer vaca- 
tionist who lacks the genuine sporting 
spirit to pursue the shore bird. Those 
who do so should not disgrace them- 
selves by killing the handsome little 
sand pipers or peeps too small to eat. 
It is better to go home with nothing 
killed than to feel the weight of a 
mean, unsportsmanlike act. 
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Dunton. Leaning against the wall with 
his back to Mr. Watts-Dunton is Mr. 
Meredith, who carries a nose which has 
not the slightest resemblance to that 
very regular feature on the real man. 
Standing near the wall below Mr. Swin- 
burne is Mr. Whistler. Mr. Rossetti 
is painting a portrait—not, as some may 
have supposed, the portrait of his future 
wife, Miss Siddall, nor any other actual 
person, but rather a composite type— 
that in the language of the pre-Raphael- 
ite was called a ‘‘stunner.’’ Mr. Burne- 


The Tatler 


THE POETS’ CORNER 


CARICATURES OF SWINBURNE, THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, GEORGE MEREDITH, WHISTLER, BURNE-JONES, 
WILLIAM MORRIS, RUSKIN, HOEMAN HUNT, AND HALL CAINE 


Drawn by Max Beerbohm 


A Composite Caricature 
The Tatler 
It is well known that Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti had some notable friends around 
him when he lived in the famous house 
in Chelsea, afterwards occupied by the 
Rev. R. H. Haweis and now by Dr. 


Plimmer. Of that interesting group 
there are still happily many survivors, 
but Mr. Beerbohm, with the reckless- 
ness of youth, has caricatured all the 
friends, both living and dead. In the 
extreme left-hand corner looking over 
the wall will be seen Mr. Swinburne; 
next to him sits Mr. Theodore Watts- 


‘Jones will be seen in the centre of the 


group offering a marguerite to a kan- 
garoo. Mr. William Morris reading 
with one hand outstretched cannot fail 
of .recognition, nor can Mr. Ruskin 
with the pronounced nose in the ex- 
treme right-hand corner. Behind Mr. 
Ruskin stands Mr. Holman Hunt, and 
looking over the wall to the right is 
Mr. Hall Caine. The caricatures are 
less severe and cruel than many of Mr. 
Beerbohm’s, so that a hope exists that 
the five survivors of the ten people 
depicted may all forgive Mr. Beer- 
bohm. 
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Swindling Would-be Swindlers 
Philip Loring Allen in Leslie’s Monthly 


““ People,’ remarked a Federal officer 
with long experience in prosecuting mail 
frauds, “ differ from fish in one particu- 
lar—they would rather bite at a naked 
hook than a baited one.’’ 

The prize swindle of the day has 
been perpetrated by a genius who signed 
himself Robert H. Banks and represented 
himself as the receiver for the Missis- 
sippi Valley Planter. With the letter 
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formity, the freight charges were placed 
at twenty-nine dollars and sixty cents. 
Never was a bubble blown with less 
actual soap. In the first place, there 
never had been such a concern as the 
Mississippi Valley Publishing Company, 
or such a publication as the Mississippi 
Valley Planter. There was no such 
court as the court of claims, no such 
judge as N. P. Galaway, and no such 
clerk of court as J. Jacob Storch. To 
crown all, there was no such person as 
Robert H. Banks. The promoter of 
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Black and White 


MAXIM GORKI 


HIS LATEST PORTRAIT 


was enclosed what purported to be a 
copy of a decision by the “court of 
claims ’’ signed by Judge N. P. Galaway 
and attested by J. Jacob Storch as clerk 
in favor of the winners of the prizes 
offered by the Mississippi Valley Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The real kernel was the statement 
that the recipient of the circular was 
entitled to a certain prize which would 
be shipped on receipt of the freight 
charges. In nearly every case, by a 
strange coincidence, the fortunate ad- 
dressee had won premium number seven, 
a ‘horse and Lilly buggy and harness, 
valued at two hundred and seventy-five 
dollars.’ With equally remarkable uni- 


the scheme called for his personal mail 
under another name. 

The fraud order intercepted six hun- 
dred money orders and a number of 
registered letters. All these people, 
with the hundreds who had come before 
them, were reaching out after valuable 
prizes which they, in the nature of 
things, must have known they had never 
earned or even competed for. ‘“‘ He 
has mistaken me for some one else, but 
I’ll take the horse and buggy just the 
same,’’ must have been the thought 
which flashed through those six hundred 
heads. The prime swindler simply 
makes victims of men not unwilling 
to be his accomplices, 
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“Tay Pay” 
Joseph Keating in Harper's Weekly 

T. P. interests the eye as well as the 
mind. His hair has that touch of iron 
gray which is said to appeal so strongly 
to the sympathies of good women. He 
is tall and well built. His physique, 
indeed, has the peculiar effect of making 
a man of equal size look and feel small 
beside him. He dresses well. He 
succeeds in putting a touch of elegance 
even into the colorless tie and unromantic 
black frock coat with lapels of silk. His 
features have rather a ruddy tint—not 


with the attributes of a dreamer when 
I knew very well what an enormous 
output of journalism lay to his credit. 
How could he be both a dreamer and a 
worker? Above all, how could a man 
be born a poet and a journalist? For 
he certainly has the alertness of the one 
and the imagination of the other. Then 
I remembered the nationality of T. P. 
The apparent inconsistency vanished : 
he was Irish, and he came from the land 
of contrasts, extremes, and logical incon- 
sistencies, the outward sign of inner 
ideals. 


Courtesy of Harper's Weekly 


*“*TAY PAY’’ O’CONNOR, M.P. 


of health, for overwork and insomnia 
have spoiled that; it is more like the 
red of the fight between physical weari- 
ness and a sanguine temperament. In 
repose, when he leans back in his arm- 
chair, his face looks grave; when he 
smiles, leaning forward, he looks the 
essence of geniality. But the dom- 
inant expression is one of weariness. He 
impressed me as a man with some 
mysterious ideal unrealized. And there is 
about his personality a vague dreaminess, 
an atmosphere of reminiscence which 
had, for me, something of the charm 
and mystery of wistfulness. I was 
astonished to find myself face to face 


Three Hundred Years Ago 
The Westminster Budget 
A correspondent of the Surrey Times 
has unearthed a sermon preached at 
Petworth by Dr. Richard Chambers in 
1620: 
“To remedy this greate evil of drink- 


inge whiche hath bin the ruine of 
menee of His Majesties subjects . . I 
wish the Worshippfull Justices would 
be pleased to give eare to these my 
requests. Firste: That ws ale-honec 
be suffered upon the Commons, and in 
obscure places, where Rogues and 
Theeves may resort. Secondly: Not 
to license any in a village where the 
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minister thereof and all the whole parish 
shall think it unfit. Thirdly: Not to 
license any who hath justly stood for 
misdemeanours or excommunicated a 
year ortwo. Fourthly: When the abuse 
shall grow so greate, that poore women 
out of the anguish of theire souls shall 
crave ayde that their husbands may not 
spend all at the pot and they starve— 
that then there be made some redresse. 
Lastly: That painful preachers or other 
officers may be heard and not checked 
when they justly complaine at your 
Benches against such places as suffer 
drinkinge, carding, and fighting upon 
the Sabbath dayes in the time of Divine 
Services.” 

It is not often that words so appro- 
priate to the present year of grace can 
be found in a sermon nearly three cen- 
turies old. 


Ready Wit 


Francis H. Lee in Lippincott's 

It may seem rather trite to go back 
to Civil War times for a story, but all 
the tales of that memorable time have 
not been told, and as this one was a 
personal experience of a relative of mine 
I can vouch for it. I have never seen 
it in print nor heard anyone else tell it. 

My uncle, Major Thomas Ridgely, 
was a surgeon attached to General 
Grant’s staff. It was after the sur- 
render of Vicksburg. The Union 
forces had entered the city and much 
merrymaking and entertaining were go- 
ing on. One night a dinner was in 
progress at which many Northern offi- 
cers and a large number of Southern 
ladies were present. Many toasts had 
been proposed and drunk, all of them 
practically in honor of the successes of 
the Union army and the men respon- 
sible for them. 

Finally one of the Southern ladies, a 
great beauty and noted for her intense 
partisan feeling for the South, arose 
and said, ‘“Gentlemen, may I propose a 
toast ?”’ 

With natural gallantry and a little 
trepidation the ranking officer said, 
“Certainly.” 

“Well, then, gentlemen, I give you, 
‘The Southern Confederacy.’”’ 


It was an embarrassing situation. But 
with hardly a moment’s hesitation one 
of the Northern officers relieved the 
tension. 

“‘Down with it, gentlemen,’’ he 
cried; and the glasses were drained 
without embarrassment and without 
disloyalty. 


Throwing Stones 
Margaret Deland in Harper's Bazar 

It is only the people who live in glass 
houses who are forbidden to throw 
stones. 

All the rest of us can practice this 
favorite pastime of humanity with abso- 
lute freedom. And it is wonderful how 
proficient we become—especially we 
women. In early life it is said that boys 
can throw stones better than girls; but 
when both reach maturity, it is quite 
different. 

‘The nasty things you women say 
about each other!’’ a man declares, 
with a gasp of admiring astonishment. 
““Men are not in it with you.” 

And his humility is justified by the 
facts; we are far more skilful than he 
is. When a man gossips, he generally 
(not always) picks up a good big cobble- 
stone, and sends it vigorously and openly 
spinning through the air to its goal of 
crashing destruction, A woman, on 
the contrary, is apt to use small, 
smooth, flat pebbles that “‘skip,’’ which, 
after the glass has been broken, are not 
so easily found and brought back to her 
with the glazier’s bill; and therein, in 
slyness and irresponsibility, she shows 
herself the superior of the male creature. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
maintain that this interesting exercise 
of throwing stones, either cobblestones 
or pebbles, is perfectly justifiable when 
indulged in by persons, male or female, 
who do not themselves live in glass 
houses. Once assure ourselves that we 
have no glass in our windows, and then 
let us sally forth to shatter, with a well- 
directed missile, a neighbor’s poor pre- 
tence of prosperity; a friend’s pitiful 
pride in her oldest boy, who is behaving 
like the very deuce (as we happen to 
know) at college; let us (being sure 
we have no such substance in our own 
houses) send a skipping pebble to call 
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attention to A.’s horrible vulgarity in 
quarrelling with her servants; to B.’s 
disagreeably loud voice; to C.’s un- 
cleaned brass door-knob. 


France Likes Us 
Gilson Willets in Leslie’s Weekly 

In Paris and throughout France I 
found that the French people had 
adopted everything ‘‘ Americaine’’ as a 
fad. From Havre on the North to 
Nice in the South, from Nantes in the 
West to Dijon in the East, I found the 
people accepting the American with 
open arms aid buying everything 
American-made with an outpouring of 
francs. Here, then, was a state of 
affairs diametrically opposed to the atti- 
tude of the people of Germany. The 
German commercial element simply 
detests the American invaders, while the 
Frenchman of all classes almost falls on 
the neck of the American invader and 
weeps over him with tears of * joyous 
greeting. For when one arrives in a 
foreign country, in France in particular, 
one wishes to see and to use, and to 
have and to hold, things foreign—things 
French. My experiences in France, 
however, were quite the opposite of my 
personal wishes. For, despite my every 
attempt at evasion of things American, 
I constantly met the invasion of things 
from Chicago, or things created in 
Philadelphia, or products out of Texas, 
or merchandise labeled ‘‘ Made in the 
United States.” 

How, then, do we manage to get 
such a foothold? Here is the answer 
in a nutshell: First, we supply a better 
grade of goods at a lower cost than 
French manufacturers can meet, and 
behind that still is the prevailing fad. 
But it is in that fad that lies the great 
danger to the continuance of our com- 
mercial footing in France. The French 
manufacturer, intrenched, as he believes, 
behind a high tariff on American 
products, smiles indulgently at our 
incoming goods, supposing that we are 
losing money and will soon give up the 
invasion. When the French manufac- 
turer wakes up to the real situation then 
we must look out. Above all, the 
French are fickle. In their fickleness 


they may at any moment drop the fad 
of Americanism as they drop fads in 
fashion. Every consul to whom I 
broached this subject replied with words 
to this effect: ‘‘ Before the manufac- 
turers wake up, the people will have 
learned that we can beat their own 
home products in quality and price, and 
then the manufacturers might just as 
well have remained asleep.’’ 


Germany Likes Us Not 


Gilson Willets in Leslie's Weekly 

German animosity against America is 
confined to, and encouraged solely by, 
the commercial class. All other classes 
in Germany are friendly to the United 
States, this friendly party including the 
nobles, the professional and official 
classes, and the social and diplomatic 
element. This pro-American faction is 
headed by Kaiser William II. himself. 

To illustrate the distinction between 
the antagonistic and the friendly class, 
I cite the following facts: When the 
chamber of commerce of Berlin pre- 
pared for its recent annual banquet, 
invitations were sent to all foreign am- 
bassadors, with the single exception of 
the American Ambassador, Mr. Tower. 
This is accounted for only because of 
the fact that the chamber of commerce, 
as a body, represents the commercial— 
and therefore anti-American—class. 

Now, mark the rebuke that immedi- 
ately followed, administered by the 
Kaiser as the representative of the pro- 
American class. The day succeeding 
the banquet, my duties called me to the 
American embassy. A dense throng of 
people filled Unter der Linden—the 
Fifth Avenue of Berlin. ‘‘ Hoch der 
Kaiser /’’ or something to that effect, 
was flung forth from ten thousand 
throats. His Majesty was coming. He 
had just returned from a hunting trip, 
and was now driving from the railroad 
station to the palace. He was seated 
in one of his less pretentious carriages 
and was attired in his hunting costume. 
In a second carriage, exposed to the 
delighted public gaze, were the trophies 
of the royal chase—antlers, skins, deer- 
head, the head of a wild boar. 

Over the building—practically Ameri- 
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can territory—from which I watched 
the scene, floated the American flag. 
As his Majesty approached the embassy 
he stood up in his carriage, bared his 
head, and saluted first the stars and 
stripes and then the representative of 
our national emblem, Mr. Tower, who 
stood in one of the windows. No act 
could have so impressed the populace 
as this simple demonstration of their 
sovereign’s friendly feeling toward the 
United States. It was intentional and 
it was dramatic, as is every public act 
of the Kaiser’s. It was significant, and 
the people understood why; for the 
newspapers that very morning were full 
of the story of the marked discourtesy 
of the chamber of commerce in not 
inviting the American ambassador to 
the banquet. Nor does the story end 
here. The following morning the 
papers announced that his Majesty had 
graciously presented the ambassador 
from the United States with the hand- 
somest pair of antlers brought from the 
hunting-field. 


A Tramp Eradicator 
The New York Herald 

The town of Selma, North Carolina, 
has discovered an original way of get- 
ting rid of tramps. The railway runs 
straight through the town, and along 
the track is a street half a mile long. 
Tramps upon arrest are allowed by the 
Mayor to race for freedom, the last 
man of the contest to go to ‘‘the road”’ 
for thirty days. All the tramps are 
lined up at the Town Hall, while a 
policeman is at the boundary, half a 
mile away. The tramps run with all 
their might, and the winners are seen 
no more, while the watching policeman 
captures the last man, who is sent to 
““‘the roads.”’ It is said that tramps go 
near the town only once, and that the 
device for getting rid of them is entirely 
original. 


Oh, Take a Rest 


Russell Sage in The Independent 
During the eighty-eight years of my 
career I have not once taken a vacation. 
A young man said to me the other 
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day, ““Mr. Sage, would you not have 
taken a vacation if you had worked for 
some one else ?”’ 

I replied that I would not. 

I think the “‘vacation habit”’ is the 
outgrowth of abnormal or distorted 
business methods. I fail to see any- 
thing legitimate in it. 

Let us assume that an employer and 
his clerk make an agreement to ex- 
change just remuneration for reasonable 
services, and each one keeps his part of 
the agreement. Are they not then 
quits? If there is any obligation, I 
think it is on the part of the clerk, who 
avails of the credit, skill, and organiza- 
tion of the employer to learn a business 
and advance himself along a path which 
has already been prepared for him. 
What right has he, then, to demand or 
expect pay for two weeks’ time for 
which he renders no equivalent, not 
considering the serious inconvenience 
to which he often puts his employer? 

Suppose we were to reverse the con- 
ventional order of things and, instead of 
the clerk demanding two weeks’ pay 
gratis, the employer should demand two 
weeks’ work without pay as a condition 
of retaining the clerk in his employ. 
What a tremendous howl would go up. 

We read of Gladstone, who got all 
the recuperation he needed by simply 
changing his work. He didn’t quit 
work and go idling about. Time was 
the most precious thing in the world for 
him, and by availing of every minute of 
it he practically did the work of an 
army of men. 


Involuntary Vacations 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press 
The volume of railroad traffic is still 
large and would not seem in itself to 
warrant the discharge of so many em- 


ployees. It is apparently because the 
recent increases in wages, made when 
trafic was at its maximum, have, with 
the tendency of gross earnings to de- 
cline, cut heavily into net earnings that 
the reduction of the working force has 
been found desirable. In other words, 
if the wage scale had not been gener- 
ally advanced it is probable that the 
larger part of the army of discharged 
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employees would still be at work, and 
their wages would be going through 
the retail stores to keep wholesale, 
manufacturing, and the extractive in- 
dustries active. 

While the railroad employees, in de- 
manding a higher wage at the period 
they did, are not open to criticism for 
failure to see that there would be a set- 
back in business, the fact that the 
granting of their demands has now 
compelled a heavy reduction in the 


re 


market continue, or whether it is due 
to deliberate restriction of output by the 
workingmen, or to an artificially short 
working day. What the labor union 
theory of wages is is not clear, but it 
has often seemed to be that of an un- 
limited fund possessed by employers 
which they could be made to disgorge 
if put under sufficient pressure. One 
of the fundamental weaknesses of the 
management of most unions is its failure 
to recognize that labor is paid out of 





Brooklyn Life 


THAT TIRED FEELING 


NOBBY JIM: SAY, BILL ! 
SWAGGER BILL: WOT 1S IT? 


NOBBY JIM; I JUST BEEN WONDERIN’ IF IT AIN'T PRETTY NEAR UP TO YOU AN’ ME TO TAKE A VACATION. 


force illustrates a principle which those 
who manage the affairs of most of the 
labor unions fail to keep in mind. The 
moment a workman receives more for 
a day’s work than what the product of 
his day’s work will bring in the market 
after deducting the cost of material, 
management, interest, etc., at that 
moment a period of idleness lies before 
him. It makes no difference whether 
the express payment to the working- 
men is the result of a fall in the demand 
while high wages based on an active 


what it creates, and that in one way or 
another matters adjust themselves to 
prevent the payment of wages in excess 
of the value of the product. 


Mere Charity 
M. A.P. 

Modern advertising can cope even 
with the etiquette of courts. A young 
American woman wished to be presented 
at the court of the King of Saxony. 

The high officials, having inquired 
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into her social standing at home, 
objected. They represented to her 
that the king could scarcely receive the 
daughter of a retail bootmaker. 

The young woman cabled home, and 
told her father the situation. The next 
morning she received his answer: 

““Can’t call it selling. Practically 
giving them away. See advertisement.”’ 

That solved the difficulty. She was 
presented as the daughter of an eminent 
philanthropist. 


The Vacation Habit 


The City Clerk in Town Topics 
[I have never been the advocate of what 
some term ‘‘the vacation habit.’’ I think it 
is the outgrowth of abnormal or distorted 
business methods. — ‘Russell Sage in The 
Independent. ]} 


We do not grudge you, Russell Sage, 

Your stocks and bonds and railroad shares, 
Your money-grubbing, sordid life, 

And strange delight in business cares. 


The hours confined at office desk 
Have been to you life’s only bliss, 

You cannot see through miser’s eyes 
A higher destiny than this. 

But leave to us the modest prize 


A year of faithful service yields— 
The two weeks’ touch with God’s green things, 


The breath of life from country fields. 


I Go A’Fishing 
Senator Frye in The Independent 

If you would know the delights of 
the fisherman, beware of the vices of 
the indolent pretender who cares not 
how he gets a trout so he gets him, 
who is content to sit in the stern of a 
boat and haul through the water a 
murderous contrivance in the shape of 
a line armed with a half dozen baited 
hooks, and to drag into the boat by 
main force a poor, lacerated victim, 
looking more as though he had suc- 
cumbed after a fight with a wildcat 
than after honorable combat. 

Beware, too, of the pretended sports- 
man whose loftiest boast is the number 
of fish he has killed in a day. He is 
simply a murderer. Steer clear, too, of 
the man who craftily hooks the trout 
on the spawning bed and then claims 
to have taken him on the fly. Avoid, 
too, him who hunts for the cool spring, 
deep below the surface of the lake, 
where the speckled beauties lie in July 


and August, then with baited hook 
drags them into his boat so sorely 
wounded as soon to die. All these be 
no sportsmen. Such fishing is on a 
level with the digging of clams ; it gives 
reasonable prospect of a dinner, but it 
is not sport. 


Eulogy Under Difficulties 


Harper's Weekly 

A well-known minister is telling an 
anecdote about a brother clergyman who 
was required unexpectedly to officiate at 
the funeral of a man concerning whom 
he knew nothing. When he arrived 
at the town where the deceased had 
lived he had just time to make a few 
enquiries about his traits and achieve- 
ments, the results of which he noted on 
a memorandum. His eulogy at the ser- 
vice, as reported, was about as follows: 

“‘Our dear brother, whom we mourn 
to-day, was a man of rare character and 
ability. He had the mental capacity of 
a’’—referring to his notes—‘‘Daniel 
Webster; the tact of a’’—again con- 
sulting his memoranda—‘‘Henry Clay ; 
the pertinacity of a’’—another reference 
—‘‘Ulysses S. Grant. We can only 
mourn him with a profound and sorrow- 
ful regret now that he has gone to meet 
his’’—another reference to the notes— 
“God.” 


The American Soldier Abroad 


A. H. Savage Landor in The North American Review 

I have had the honor of meeting a 
great number of American officers, both 
during the Chinese war and in various 
parts of the Philippine Archipelago, and 
I was in most cases struck by the 
morally magnificent type of men who 
lead the American army—fair, open- 
minded, business-like, hard-working 
officers, combining patience in tedious 
plodding through excessive office work, 
with pluck and dash and, above all, tact 
and accurate judgment when in the 
field. It is not to be regretted that the 
American officer lacks the overwhelming 
love for wearing apparel which charac- 
terizes military men of many European 
armies, and his simplicity of clothing is, 
indeed, well matched by his easy, 
manly, sensible manner. There is no 
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Ask your Grocer for the New Luxury. 





UMUSTAPHA CIGAR. 


THREE HALF-PENCE BUYS ONE. 
A SHILLING BUYS SEVEN. 


Four Free Samples for Eight Stamps. 


Percy FITZGERALD writes: ‘‘ It recalls the delicious flavour of the 
Penny Pickwicks of thirty years ago.” 


Mr. Oscar ASCHE writes: ‘‘ It burns to the bitter end.” 


Mr. J. M. BARRIE writes: 


“It is not the weed I refer to as 


Arcadia in The Little White Minister.” 





NO MORE TIPPING THE GUARD. 














Smoke UMUSTAPHA Cigars, and have the Carriage to yourself. 


From England Day by Day 


AN ENGLISH BURLESQUE ADVERTISEMENT 


superfluity of gold braiding, no idiotic 
monocle deforming one section of the 
face and impeding the sight, no exagger- 
ated sword dangling noisily upon the 
ground, no swagger worth noticing ; but 
when it comes to doing the actual work 
of a warrior, although it is accomplished 
with no show and pomp, it is done well, 
very well. 

Let us come to the private soldier 
and examine him as a man. If you can 
discard the blunt manner (which _ is 


mostly assumed to show his independ- 
ence), and the profusion of swear-words 
(which seem to come somewhat more 
naturally) interspersing his conversation, 
there is something very nice about the 
American soldier. He is intelligently 
simple in his ways, ever full of resource, 
quick and shrewd, unboundedly good- 
natured, and possibly he is, of the 
soldiers of various nationalities who have 
come under my observation, the most 
humane of all. Yes, indeed; behind a 
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roughness of speech which is almost 
startling, a heart of gold is to be found 
in most American soldiers. I have 
seen men in the field, on more than 
one occasion, whom, from outward 
appearances, one would put down as 
perfect brutes, gentle and considerate 
—almost as gentle as women—to- 
wards wounded comrades or fallen 
enemies. 


Every Man Has His Price 
“A Publicist ’’ in The Independent 

I have spoken of Mr. Hearst’s lack of 
faith in others. This manifests itself in 
his assurance that money will buy the 
fruit of any man’s effort, and that the 
sole consideration with most men is the 
amount they cancommand. Some time 
ago a young writer applied to him for 
employment on his New York newspa- 
per, and was engaged to fill a position 
which would become vacant at the end 
of a week, but in the interval the, fact 
came to the attention of a university 
professor who had always taken an in- 
terest in his advancement. 

““I am sorry,’’ said the good man, 
‘that you should have chosen that par- 
ticular school of journalism for your 
professional start.’’ And he proceeded 
to descant upon the responsibility a 
journalist owed to society, the influence 
of one educated youth’s example upon 
others of his class, the tone a writer in- 
evitably took from the character of the 
journals he worked for, etc. “‘And your 
untarnished sense of self-respect,’’ he 
concluded, ‘“‘will be worth more to 
you, when you reach my time of life, 
than all the salaries an unprincipled 
employer can pour into your purse.”’ 

So impressed was the neophyte with 
this lecture in morals that he called upon 
Mr. Hearst the next morning and an- 
nounced that he had changed his mind 
about accepting the proffered position. 
The editor scanned his face shrewdly, 
and then inquired the reason. After 
much hesitancy the young man told him 
the whole story, and started to leave. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Hearst. ‘* Be seated 
a moment, please.’’ And turning to his 
secretary, he added: ‘‘ Write a letter at 
once to Professor X. Y., present my com- 


13 


pliments, and say that I should be pleased 
to receive from him a signed article of 
five hundred words—subject and treat- 
ment to be of his own choosing—for the 
editorial page of next Sunday’s paper. 
Inclose check for $250. 

““ Now,” he remarked, with a cynical 
smile, as he bade his caller good-by, 
““you can see for yourself what comes 
of that.”’ 

He did. The Sunday issue contained 
a signed article, which gave the paper 
the reflection of a good man’s fame, and 
spread the influence of his example 
among other university professors— 
and did what to his self-respect ?—all at 
the net rate of fifty cents per word ! 

Is it wonderful that Mr. Hearst cata- 
logs humanity by its price-marks ? 


Stealing Inventors’ Secrets 
The Technical World 

In the wild moorland country around 
Sheffield, England, a watchmaker named 
Huntsman had built a factory for 
making steel by a process of his own 
invention. The secret was a _ very 
valuable one, for it was the only process 
by which steel could be made of uniform 
quality throughout; but Huntsman had 
little fear that any of his rivals would 
discover it, for he employed only picked 
and sworn workmen, and the portals of 
his factory were almost as_ strictly 
guarded against strangers as the doors 
of a bullion vault. 

However, one bitterly cold wintry 
night, when the wind was shrieking 
over the neighboring moor, driving the 
snow in wild eddies before it, a tattered, 
shivering tramp presented himself at 
the door of the works and pitifully 
craved permission to warm his frozen 
bones at the furnace fires. For a long 
time he pleaded in vain; the doorkeeper 
was obdurate; but finally importunity 
and the pathetic aspect of the man won 
the day, and the tramp was admitted to 
the warmth, only to fling himself on 
the floor in utter exhaustion and to fall 
asleep. 

The rascal, however, was sleeping 
with one eye open, and with that eye 
he was craftily watching the men at 
their work, with the result that when 
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an hour later he left the place with words 
of gratitude, he took Huntsman’s secret 
with him. 

Another interesting story takes us to 
the neighborhood of Temple Bar in 
London, and to the shop of a chemist 
who was the only man in England that 
knew the secret of the manufacture of 
citric acid. So jealous was he of his 
invention that he would share it with 
no one, but worked alone in the labora- 
tory over his shop in Fleet Street. 

One evening, however, when his 
processes were well advanced, he locked 
up his laboratory and left the premises 
for a time, assured that no one could 
possibly gain admittance during his 
absence. But he bargained without a 
certain uninvited guest who worked his 
way down the chimney into the labora- 
tory and made such good use of his time 
that when he reémerged from the chim- 
ney he had the manufacture of citric 
acid at his fingers’ ends. 

It was in a similar way that the 
manufacture of tin-plate became possible 
in England—the secret being one which 
no person had been able to wrest from its 
owners in Holland for half a century. 
But there was a bold and crafty Cornish- 
man, one James Sherman, who made 
up his mind to discover it at any cost. 
Going over to Holland, he found his 
way into the factory at great personal 
risk and brought the secret back safely. 

These are but a few of the little 
romances of successful secret-stealing, 
and who shall tell the number of attempts 
that have failed, or even how many 
lives have been lost in the attempting ? 
Men will risk much to fathom such a 
secret as that of the monks of the Grande 
Chartreuse, who make the well-known 
liqueur of that name, for which a sum 
of $10,000,000 has been refused point 
blank; but the secret defies discovery. 

Among scores of secret processes just 
as successfully guarded is that which 
has given to the world the exquisitely 
beautiful Dresden china. It is said that 
not even a king may enter the guarded 
walls of the factory at Meissen, where 
the porcelain is made, with the solitary 
exception of the King of Saxony him- 
self; and every workman is under a 
solemn oath, to which the severest 


penalties are attached, never to breathe 
a word of what goes on. 

Then there is the romance of inven- 
tions that have been absolutely lost to 
the world, of which one example must 
suffice. An American inventor named 
Ford, after long years of unremitting 
labor, had discovered a method of treat- 
ing ore without smelting, and at a very 
small cost. So valuable was the discovery 
considered that fabulous offers were 
made to Ford for the secret; but, as 
ill-luck would have it, on the very day 
on which he had arranged to part with 
it in exchange, it is said, for an annuity 
of $100,000, he was struck down by 
apoplexy, and his secret died with him. 


An Honest Grafter 


W. S. Harwood in Scribner's 

I have met recently in a little vine- 
mantled cottage, not far from the 
Pacific, a remarkable man, known to 
experts throughout the country and 
beyond, yet one of the least known to 
the general public. Mr. Luther Bur- 
bank has evolved more extraordinary, 
and, indeed, more marvellous plant life 
than any other man. Without the 
training of the college or the university, 
he yet leads in one of the most subtle 
and elusive, one of the most complex 
and baffling departments of modern 
research. 

On a wind-swept mesa he finds a 
wild flower of some native beauty, but 
insignificant in size, and, in the main, 
uncomely. He takes this flower and 
gives it a new life, increases its size, 
doubles its vigor, hastens its spring-time 
appearing; or, if it suits him, he trans- 
forms it utterly, producing a flower 
unlike anything which has yet blossomed. 
He finds two trees, neither one, to his 
mind, filling its true place in the world; 
—he joins them and produces a new 
tree possessing the best of both. One 
such tree he has made which is now the 
most rapidly growing tree known in the 
temperate zones of the world, and one 
of the most prolific of all nut-producing 
trees. 

He takes a small, unpalatable fruit, 
inferior in size and lacking in nutrition, 
and makes it over into another fruit, 
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large, rich, toothsome, beautiful. A lit- 
tle daisy, small and imperfect, appealed 
to him one day, and he developed the 
insignificant flower into one several 
inches in diameter. He takes a flower 
with a large, showy bloom, a handsome 
creature among its more delicate com- 
panions, but having an offensive odor, 
and gives to it a delicate, fragrant scent. 
He has changed the hue of a yellow 
poppy into silver or amethyst or ruby. 
He has driven the pit from the plum 
and filled its place with substances rich, 
juicy, and sweet. He created a walnut 
with far thinner shell—so thin, indeed, 
that the hungry birds could perch upon 
the branches, drive their bills through 
it and rob the nut of its meat. This 
would not do, and he reversed the 
process and bred back until he had a 
nut of just the right shell thickness. 
Incidentally he drove the tannin from 
the walnut and has left the meat almost 
as white as snow. 


Our Negro Population 


Census Bulletin 


The number of negroes in the United 
States, including Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico, is shown by the final 
bulletin of the Census Bureau to be 
9,204,531, perhaps a larger number 
than is found in any other country out- 
side of Africa. 

The report indicates that between 
eleven and sixteen per cent. of the 
negro population have, or are believed 
by the enumerators to have, some degree 
of white blood. The centre of the 
negro population is in De Kalb County, 
Alabama, about four miles from the 
western boundary of Georgia, having 
moved thence from Dinwiddie County, 
Virginia, 476 miles northeast, since 
1790. Almost ninety per cent. of the 
negroes in continental United States are 
in the Southern States and three-tenths 
of them are in Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Alabama. 

There was an increase among the 
negroes of 1,345,318, or eighteen per 
cent., in continental United States, but 
the rate of increase declined steadily 
through the nineteenth century. The 
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death rate approximates thirty per cent., 
while that of whites under the same 
calculation is seventeen per cent. 

The district in which the proportion 
of negroes is greatest lies in the Missis- 
sippi alluvial region along both banks of 
the lower Mississippi, where five-eighths 
of the population is negro, the maximum 
being in Issaquena County, Mississippi, 
with more than fifteen negroes to each 
white person. Negroes form one-third 
of the population in the South, both in 
cities and in country districts, while in 
the North they are about one-fortieth 
of the city and one-ninetieth of the 
country population. 

The largest number of negroes living 
in compact masses are found in certain 
urban counties, several of which lie out- 
side the great cotton-growing States. 
The four each having over 75,000 
negroes are: District of Columbia, co- 
extensive with Washington; Shelby 
County, Tennessee, containing Mem- 
phis; Baltimore City, Maryland, and 
Orleans Parish, Louisiana, co-extensive 
with New Orleans. 

Half the negroes in the United States 
are unde. nineteen years of age, this 
median age being four years below the 
whites. 


Eight Feet, Three and a Half 


Outing 


Those who have seen Hetherbloom, 
the present champion, at his work, 
either in the open or under the lights 
in tanbark enclosures, need not be told 
of his eccentricities. There have been 
times, in fact, when his demeanor in 
public has been such as to suggest the 
idea that it was a mere bit of acting—a 
violin prelude by which he intended 
later to emphasize the brilliancy of his 
performance. His appearance at the 
Durland Horse Show last spring, when 
he jumped unknown inches over a 
seven-foot barrier, afforded a capital 
illustration of his methods. Seldom has 
a performer’s entrance into the ring 
been more spectacular. Down in the 
runway under them the __ spectators 
heard the crashing of hoofs, some vig- 
orous and unmuffled oaths, and then, 
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THE NEW WOMEN’S TENNIS CHAMPION 


MISS MAY SUTTON, THE CALIFORNIAN WHO RECENTLY DEFEATED WITH EASE THE BEST 
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in the centre of the tanbark, before 
they had time to wonder what par- 
ticular form of devastation was being 
wrought, stood Hetherbloom. Appar- 
ently he had been shot there from some 
masked battery. A lean, long Irishman 
was upon him, whose chrome-colored 
hunting togs of khaki were as unruffled as 
the Irishman’s countenance itself. That 
is a peculiarity of Donnelly, ‘the man 
who rides Hetherbloom.’’ Incidentally 
he is the most finished specialist in put- 
ting horses over high places that this 
country has known. For at least ten 
minutes he could not get his mount to 
face his jump, and in that time the big 
son of Philosophy demonstrated that 
the art of bucking was not a bronco 
monopoly, and that he could bore and 
pitch with the best of them. It afforded 
a pretty picture, also, of a man in a flat 
hunting saddle ‘‘staying with”? a bucker 


HETHERBLOOM BREAKING THE WORLD’S RECORD 
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through a prolonged period of eruption. 
Had the whole thing been deliberately 
arranged, it could not have been more 
impressive. The horse, still fighting 
his rider, was some thirty yards from 
the wings when he suddenly whirled, 
and with a gasping rush in which the 
spectators simultaneously joined, he 
flew the seven-foot obstacle, not as 
people are fond of saying, “‘like a bird,”’ 
but as an enraged brute that has deter- 
mined that there can be no such thing 
as an obstacle in his path. 

His more recent performance in which 
he broke his own and the world’s record 
by eleven and a half inches, is a wonder- 
ful sum in mental addition. It seems 
doubly so when one understands that 
the new figures were arrived at not by 
any elementary “‘ counting on fingers’’ 
or by the raising of bars imperceptibly 
inch by inch, but in one masterful leap. 
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YOKOHAMA PUBLIC SCHOOL CADETS AT DRILL 


The photograph shows that instead 
of the top bar being poised with such 
nicety that the flutter of a butterfly’s 
wing will knock it down, as the novice 
would arrange it, the eight foot three 
and one-half inch rail is firmly locked 
on both sides, thus insuring the rider an 
instantaneous view of the firmament 
should the horse’s hind toes fail to clear. 
In harmony with this locked bar is the 
attitude of Hetherbloom’s rider—the 
jaunty indifference with which he has 
turned his back upon what to the begin- 
ner must seem a very imminent eternity. 


Girl Coolies 
George Kennan in The Outlook 

The most interesting thing that we 
saw at Nagasaki, and one of the most 
striking exhibitions of quiet efficiency 
that I have ever seen anywhere, was 

the coaling of our steamer. 
Before the Empress of India had fairly 
swung into position at the mooring- 
buoy, four or five big coal-barges, in 


tow or under sail, came off to her and 
made fast alongside. Nimble and dex- 
terous Japanese coolies instantly threw 
up against the steamer’s side eight or 
ten stout frames, which supported a 
number of square platforms, about four 
feet apart, one rising above another in 
slanting gradation, like the steps of a 
Brobdingnagian step-ladder. At the 
same time a fleet of large open Japanese 
sampans, crowded with girls in dark- 
blue gowns and white headkerchiefs, 
came off to us from the shore, and the 
girls, swarming over the coal-barges, 
climbed up the step-ladders and took 
positions on the square platforms, in 
couples, so as to make two continuous 
lines up each frame from the pile of 
coal on the barge to one of the big port- 
holes of the steamer. The men onthe 
barges then began filling the small straw 
baskets with coal, putting about two 
shovelfuls into each; and as fast as they 
were filled, the girls seized them and 
tossed them up from hand to hand and 
from platform to platform of the big 
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step-ladder, so that they came over the 
ship’s side in a continuous stream, like 
the buckets of a grain elevator. As fast 
as the baskets were emptied into the 
steamer’s coal-chutes another set of girls 
threw them back upon the barge, where 
they were seized, refilled, and again 
passed up. By counting several times 
the baskets that came up between the 
girls of one double line, I ascertained 
that the average rate of delivery at the 
top of each frame was forty-three bas- 
ketfuls per minute. Inasmuch as every 
basket held about fourteen pounds, each 
double line of girls put on board 602 
pounds of coal per minute, or a little 
more than 18 tons per hour; and as 
there were nine double lines of girls on 
the two sides of the ship, the steamer 
was getting coal at an average rate of 
two and three-quarters tons per minute, 
or 162 tons every hour. The wage 
received by the girls seldom exceeds 
three or four cents per hour. The work, 
of course, is hard, but as every basket is 
passed up by two girls standing opposite 
each other, the weight actually lifted by 
each is only seven pounds. That seven- 
pound weight, it is true, has to be lifted 
or tossed forty-three times a minute; 
but the muscles of the girls’ arms and 
shoulders become so hardened and de- 
veloped by constant practice that, like 
the legs of the jinrikisha-men, they seem 
to be incapable of fatigue. The girls 
who coaled our steamer were apparently 
fresh and vigorous when they finished 
their work, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, and they all went ashore in 
the fleet of sampans, laughing and chat- 
tering as if they had been having an 
enjoyable lark. 


The Greatest Exhibit at the Fair 


Walter H. Page in World's Work 


It’s simply impossible to tell the story. 
Of course, we can describe the Fair— 
its wonders and glories, and its great 
spectacle—in some fashion, or we could 
if we had time enough. But the Fair 
isn’t the main thing. It’s the Ameri- 
can people! 

We are great—we of this vast valley. 
Here we are with our wives and chil- 
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dren. We wear good clothes. The 
jayhawker and the blue-jeans chaps are. 
not any longer among us. We are 
clean-shaven—no clodhoppers, we. We 
grow good corn—we have a great, ar- 
tistic house built of corn and another 
one of cotton. We have learned to 
keep our cows clean, and our dairies 
are scientific. Our wives are healthful 
women — good-looking enough, too. 
They talk freely with men, and frankly, 
out of their honest souls, and they are 
womanly and modest as their grand- 
mothers were, who thought it wrong 
to speak to a stranger. Our kids are 
here with us—eager little chaps, with 
clean clothes on and a boundless curiosity 
in their eyes. We do everything that 
comes along—and do it heartily. We 
look at the biggest locomotive, and we 
drink Ceylon tea. 

Nothing whatever “‘ phases’’ us. We 
ask anybody any question about anything 
we wish to know. We say to ourselves, 
“We can do anything.”” We get into 
a gondola; we ride a camel. We see 
Santiago captured. We talk with Fili- 
pinos. We study Queen Victoria’s 
jubilee presents. We gaze on mum- 
mies from Rameses III. We study 
chickens, flowers, minerals, gowns from 
Paris, Japanese silks and furniture—all 
the same day. 

The world is ours. And at 4 p.m. 
we cheer a baseball game. At 8, we 
look upon 40,000,000 electric lights as 
if they were an every-night experience. 
We walk miles and miles, and never 
give out. WE ARE IT. No man 
alive can describe these people. They 
are aconstant joy. To watch them, to 
hear them, to talk to them, is the most 
instructive and cheerful experience of 
all the ages. We may do fool things in 
public life and in private. We have 
fool politicians and fool newspapers. 
But we are sound and safe, now and 
forever. There is nothing like the 
mid-continental American citizen and 
his family. I haven’t seen a discour- 
teous, ill-natured, repulsive, or unpleas- 
ant human act or human being since l 
came here—nor an uncheerful one. 
If I could really write, I’d make a 
great magazine about US of the 
United States. 
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SERGE JULIEVITCH WITTE 


THE ASSASSINATION OF HIS STRONGEST OPPONENT, VON PLEHVE, LEAVES HIM, 
UNQUESTIONABLY, THE LEADER AMONG RUSSIAN STATESMEN 





